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30 ARCHITECTURE OF FEAR 

Based on California’s legendary Winchester Mystery House, Dark Horse's House 
offle/ranceminiserlesunlocksthedemonsinthe infamous dwelling, 
by APRIL SNELLINCS 


34 BLACK MAGIC JAVA 

The Witches Brew Coffee House in Hempstead, New York, celebrates twenty 
years as a haven tor the strange and supernatural, 
by MOANER T. UWRENCE 


16 BLOODBATH AT THE FREAK SHOW 

With a maniacal new album out this month andhislatest murder movie screaming 
up behind It, Rob Zombie weighs In about his newest choice cuts. PLUS: Spotlights on 
Rob Zombie guitarist John 5 and bassist Piggy D. 
by AARON VON LUPTON 


SLICEfmcii 

JWassacfe Part 2 divided fans ^ 

and critics when it was reieased in 1986, but 30 years iater it's a cult 
ciassic that cuts deep. PLUS; Biii Moseiey recaiis stepping back into the 
role of Chop Top for the never-released TCJWfilm All American Massacre. 

By SEAN PLUMMER and DAVE ALEXANDER 



f ilth freaks me out. The thought of not always having clean socks available makes me cringe, I’d 
rather stay up all night than go to sleep without brushing my teeth, and if I see someone walk out 
of a public bathroom without washing his hands, I kind of want to set him on fire. 

It definitely shapes my relationship with horror, as well. For example, the nastier gore gags in 
The Walking Dead or Fulci's Zombie, the slimy corpse pits in The Descent and Phenomena, and 
the roadkill pile In the House of Wax remake all churn my guts while simultaneously delighting 
me for their power to do so. 

Hygiene, ora lack thereof, is central to horror art. As famed philosopher Noel Carroll wrote in 7/?eF’/iWos- 
ophy of Horror, or Paradoxes of the Heart. ''[T]hrea1 is compounded with revulsion, nausea, and disgust. 
And this corresponds as well with the tendency in horror novels and stories to describe monsters in terms 
of and to associate them wrth filth, decay, deterioration, slime and so on. The monster in horror fictions, 
that is, is not only lethal, but - and this is of utmost sign licence - also disgusting.” 

If we’re talking about uncleanliness as an aesthetic, few filmmakers have defined themselves by ft more 
than Rob Zombie, whose movies are full of characters that look like they spent the night in a truck stop 
grease trap (for proof, cheok out photos from his latest feature, 31, in our cover story). The Firefly Family In 
Wouse of /ODD Corpses and The Devil's Rejects, Michael Myers In his WaWoweer? movies and the "Heads" 
In 31 exude a level of physical grime that matches their black souls. 

That dirtiness comes right out of late 1960s and ’70s cinema, when filmmakers embraced an ugly re- 
alism that came to define evenOscar calibre works such as Taxi Driver, Rocky and The Wiiti Bunch. Zom- 
bie's main aesthetic influence, though. Is obviously The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, which took its cues 
from the newspaper photos of Infamous corpse-defiling killer Ed Gein's filthy real-life house of horrors - a 
quaint, all-American farmhouse transformed into a terrifying, all-American charnel house. The home In 
TCMls a place of squalor, full of rotting meat, animal mess and bones; ft’s more of an Inhuman lair. As 
far as filth exemplifying a feral, primitive version of humanity. Zombie’s work absolutely wallows in ft. 

He was one of the filmmakers who popularized that messy aesthetic in horror films in the 2000s with 
House of 1000 Corpses (2003), which Joined The Texas Chainsaw Massacre remake (2003), Wrong Turn 
(2003), the Saw series (2004-201 0). the Hostel movies (2005, 2007) and Silent Hill (2006) in re-stylizing 
grime. And mess-to-depress has remained in vogue, often as a way for remakes to amplify the ugliness of 
their source material. Zombie’s Halloweens (2007, 2009), the TCM remakes and sequels/prequels to the 
remakes (with another one arriving this year), Friday the 13th (2009), A Nightmare on Elm Street [2010) 
and The Evil Dead (201 3) all uglied up their sets and characters - though most had nothing interesting 
going on under their artfully polluted exteriors, their makers wrongly assuming uglier alone equals scarier. 

Making It look like a garbage truck full of corpses exploded on your film set has become rathera cli- 
che at this point, yet it's still effective because It taps intc a set cf long-held cultural values beyond the 
fundamental human ones of desiring oleanllness for medical, social and aesthetic reasons, ft dates back 
to the Civil War in the 1 860s, during which new forms and methods of sanitation were introduced. The 
result was that being clean was considered a strongly American (and by extension. North American) value. 

Katherine Ashenburg, in a 2007 interview with Salon to promote her book The Dirt on Clean: An Unsan- 
Itized History, explained, “Before the war Americans had been just as dirty as Europeans, and they came 
out of the war thinking cleanliness is democratic because it doesn’t cost much money, ft's progressive. 
It's forward-looking. It has wonderful results. They quickly thought this is yet another way in which life in 
the New World Is so much better than life In the Old World. The Invention of modern sophisticated adver- 
tising, which began In America at the end of the 191h century, achieved an enormous success, often by 
advertising things like toilet soap and deodorant." 

The old saying goes that cleanliness is next to godliness, so, tradIGonally, dirtiness is next to devilry. 
Now, 1 50 years later, we’ve overly obsessed with hygeine, to the point where we slather ourselves In toxic 
chemicals that actually weaken our Immune system by destroying good bacteria. In trying to kill one fear, 
we’ve created something new to terrify us. It’s a classic horror plot. 

If there’s a moral to this story. It’s that... aw, hell. Just go wash your hands - who knows what sick 
psycho had his crud-caked murder-paws on this thing before you started touching It. 
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What is the scariest place you’ve ever 
spent the night? 

I spent afrozen February night in a drafty oid 
hotel in Renfrew, Ontario, i awoke, very late, 
to a vinyl recording of Skeeter Davis' “The 
EndoftheWorid" drifting down the hallway. 
I know it was vinyl because the record would 
skip back over the refrain endlessly. Worst 
part is, there was no one else staying on 
that floor. 

ANDRES DHEHUP 


Working night shift in a mine where a heap 
ot guys drowned. The shift I was on was a 
maintenance shift, so no equipment was 
working - it was dead quiet. There was 
just this feeling In the air of something I Just 
can't descnbe, lots ot eene noises from the 
area where the incident happened; the bod- 
ies were never retrieved. I’ll never torget it. 

GARY STEEN 

Stirling University Residence, Scotland; 
stayed there for a month. There was wide- 
spread sleep paralysis and night terrors, 
hearing figures in the halls that weren’t 
there and a hand print that kept reappearing 
on a door. There were no records of weird 
shit happening and nobody associated with 
the school would listen to the 40-Ddd sum- 
mer students telling them about it, I swore 
up and down that I was living a horror film. 

KAH ADAMOWICZ 


I'D LIKE TO RE8UT Quentin Tarantino's quote about 
directing a horror movie in RMi164. In the Entrails 
article, Tarantino is second-guessing his ability to 
make an effective horror film because he feels his 
sense of humour would get in the way. I believe that 
it would be precisely because of his ability to use 
humour to create memorable and lovable characters 
that would make him aterrific horror director. When 
a horror movie lacks a sense of humour, I find that it 
also lacks any rewatch value {with very few excep- 
tions). It's through connection to the characters that 
the horror of what befalls them seems harrowing to 
an audience. The main flaw of most slasher movies 
is the failure to create empathetic characters, so 
when the chainsaws finally start to rev, the audi- 
ence doesn't care who gets splattered. This would 
not happen in a Tarantino horror flick. So Quentin, if 
you’re reading this, please add your voice and visual 
style to the horror genre! I can think ot no better“use 
of your time and talents." 

EMILY ARMSTRONG - ADDRESS WITHHELD 

OID A TRADE with my BFF for 
this awesome Vincent Price 
limited edition head knocker. 

I completely adore this, there 
just aren't enough Vincent Price 
collectables about, so I was 
psyched when I saw this in Rue 
Morgue and am soooooo happy 
it is now mine. 

@PURE.HORROR, VIA INSTAGRAM 


I'VE NEVER BEEN more excited 
for anything than Rue Morgue's 
Dark Carnival! Thank you! I mean... Bi!! Moseley, 
enough said. 

@CAPNCICI, VIA TWIHER 

JUST WANTED TO compliment your recent “Note 
From Underground” concerning witch hunts. I've 
thought about this a lot recently, as a few months 
ago I completely left Facebook - there was a reason 
etiquette said not to discuss politics or religion, they 
learned from experience. I have found that many 
people were my friends because I did not know their 
views. As you said, global villagers are just as eager 
to bum witches now. Maybe one day, the human 
race will have evolved. Anyway, Just wanted to say I 
enjoyed it. Keep up the good work! 

BLAKE ARLEDGE - MILL SPRING, NORTH CAROLINA 


PLEASE KEEP THE magazine focused on horror. I love 
you guys, but your editor-in-chief Dave Alexander 
needs to lay off the politics or i’ll have to cancel. 
Please don't become another Rolling Stone maga- 
zine: big-time left-wing propaganda disguised as a 
poor excuse for journalism. The latest issue on the 
Rie Witch would have been great, were it not for 
Dave making a political swipe in his editorial. It was 
unnecessary and I hope it doesn't happen again. 
Thanks! 

VASE DDIN CRISAN, VIA FACEBOOK 

JUST STARTING RM»163. Loved Dave Alexander’s 
thoughts on our modern-day online witch hunts in 
his editor's note. 

®TLT_SAMMICH, VIA TWITTER 

I’VE SAID IT BEFORE and I'll say it again, in the long 
run of Rue Morgue {which I've read since it was 
printed on paper), Last Chance Lance is my abso- 
lute favourite contributor. In the recent RM#163, he 
writes what may be his greatest 
reviewofa shiffilm ever. I’m refer- 
ring to Everyone Must Die! m which 
Lance says something every single 
horror fan on Earth has thought 
at least once: "... a movie I wish 
included the deaths of the editor, 
writer, director and anybody else 
that had a hand in making it.” And 
it any horror fan out there says, “I 
never thought this.” You’re either a 
liar or an idiot. I’ll be a Rue Morgue 
fan forever. 

ROB MORGANBESSER - 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

ENJOYING LATEST SUPPLEMENT. Will yOU be doing 
one about the history of horror video games? Plenty 
ot stuff out there. 

NEIL TAYLOR, VIA FACEBOOK 

[Thanks for the kinds words and the suggestion, 
Neil. We have a long list of stuff we hope to feature 
and one on video games is definitely on it! - Ed.] 


AGAZtH! 
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UK PUBLISHER RESURRECTS OBSCURE ALAN MOORE COMIC 




one or two logos In the strip that she had to carefully 
remove.” 

Richardson thinHs horror tars will find much to like 
aPout the series, which was heavily Influenced Py EC 
Comics and other pre-Code horror titles. 

“When you bear in mind that Scream! was a comic 
aimed at adolescent boys around eight to twelve years 
of age, I was a little surprised at the amount of death 
and violence that occurs," he says. “That’s a plus in 
my book, by the way.” 

APRIL SNELLINGS 


An early Alan Moore-scripted horror comic that has 
been out ot print for more than 30 years is slated for a 
reprint this summer. Rebellion Publishing, the compa- 
ny behind the iconic UK weekly 2000 AD. will release 
a carefully restored, 190-page collection of the black- 
and-white horror strip Monster in July, making it the 
firsttime readers will have easy access to the hard-to- 
find comic since Its original publication. 

Moore, best known to horror tans for his hugely in- 
fluential run on DCs Swamp Thing m the 1980s and 
his mind-bending Jack the Ripper opus From Hell a 
few years later, broke into comics in the early '80s 
writing short pieces for 2000 AD and other antholo- 
gies. Monsierwas a product of that period, making its 
debut in March 1 964 in the pages of the short-lived 
UK horror title Scream!, which folded after only fifteen 
Issues. The serialized strip was then absorbed Into an- 
other periodical. The Eagle, for the duration of its run. 
The tale centres on a disfigured man who is freed from 
a lifetime ot confinement in an attic, only to embark on 
a murder spree. 

“[Monstei] features some fantastic art from the 
great Jesus Redondo and is a really compelling story 
with a fantastic central character,” says project editor 
Keith Richardson. "He’s very much cut from the same 
doth as Frankenstein’s Monster. For much of its run, 
the story plays out like a Shakespearean tragedy. " 

Though Monster Is being touted as a forgotten 
Moore project, the Watchmen writer only penned the 
first installment of the series before scripting duties 
were passed to Judge Dredd veterans Alan Grant and 
John Wagner. According to Richardson, it's hard to 
say exactly how much ot the story is Moore's, though 
it's clear he conceived it. 

"How much Moore planned in advance and what 
Ideas John and Alan Grant were directly responsible 
for, are all points and memories lost to the ravages of 
time," he admtts. 

Richardson adds that Monster's tumultuous pub- 
lication history made it a challenge to restore. Even 
tracking down the original Issues was an ordeal, with 
Rebellion ultimately turning to eBay to find some of 
the rarer ones. 

“That in itseif took a considerable amount of time, " 
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ROMERO REVISITS HIS ORIGINAL ZOMRIE LORE FOR NEW ANTHOLOGY 


Nights of the Living Dead creators Jonathan Maberry (left) and George A. Romero, and (top) a scene from 
Romero’s 1968 Night of the Living Dead, which redefined tite zombie in the horror genre. 


George A. Romero, the iconic godfather of 
zombie filmmaking, is teaming up with New 
York Times bestselling author Jonathan Maberry 
(Dead of Night, the Pine Deep Trilogjf) for Nights 
of hie Living Dead, an anthology of zombie sto- 
ries inspired by Romero's 1968 feature film, 
Night of the Living Dead. The duo will co-edit the 
book for Griffin, and each contribute stories to 
the collection. 

“When I was ten years old, I snuck into the 
local movie theatre to see the world premiere of 
Night of the Living Dead," recalls Maberry. "That 
movie had a profound impact on me, and ever 
since I’ve wanted to work on some kind of cre- 
ative project with George Romero. Roll forward 
to my career as a novelist and comic book writer, 
and about a quarter of my creative output has 
been zombie-themed. With that body of work 
behind me, and zombies continuing to be so in- 
sanely popular, I decided it was time to reach 
out to the man who started it all. A call was set 
up and I pitched it to George. He was absolute- 
ly delighted. He agreed to co-edit the anthology 
with me, and suggested that we both contribute 
stories as well. We agreed the stories should all 
be set in the 48 hours sumounding the events of 
that first landmark movie.” 

A notable collection of authors has been as- 
sembled to contribute to Nigh^ of the Living 
Dead, all handpicked by Maberry, whose pre- 
vious anthology editorial work includes multiple 
collections of X-Files stories. Among the writers 
contributing to Nights of the Living Dead are 
genre faves Brian Keene {The Rising, David 
Wellington (Monster Island), Joe McKinney (the 
Dead World series) and Jay Bonansinga {The 
Walking Dead noveWzaims). ZA/afion co-creator 
and writer Craig Engler also has a story, as does 
original Night of the Living Dead co-screenwriter 
John Russo. 

“I go after writers whose storytelling skills I 
admire, whose personalities mesh with me and 
with the project, who respect the subject matter 
and its audience, and who will bring something 
truly wonderful to the table,” says Maberry. 
“George was instrumental in refining the list of 
contributors and he helped me get John Russo 
into the mix, which is a big win." 

While Maberry has made a name for himself in 
fiction over the last decade, working with Rome- 
ro on Nights of the Living Dead had an mpacton 
the usually unflappable author. 

“I'm not easily intimidated and I love what I 


do,” Maberry says. “This is not to say that my 
heart didn't go pitty-pat when I called George at 
his home to talk to him. Even though our con- 
versation was businesslike and fun, my inner 
fanboy was peeking out and doing the Snoopy 
dance. Of course it was; this has been a dream 
project of mine since 1 968." 

Nights of the Living Dead is due in early 201 7 
from Griffin. Maberry hopes ft will inspire a new 
generation of undead devotees. 

“A lot of younger horror tans know zombies 
mostly from video games, the comic book and 


TV versions of The Walking Dead, and Worid War 
Z. But before all of that was Night of hie Living 
Dead. It started with George Romero. He’s the 
one that made the dead rise for the first time. 
Watch the movie again. Watch all of his films, 
but definitely watch that one. Watch '1 on a good 
screen, with the lights down low and no interrup- 
tions. I guarantee you that you’ll feel it. Like I did 
when I watched it for the first time all those years 
ago. ... And then keep an eye out for Nights of the 
Living Dead, because the story is far from over.” 

ANDY BURNS 
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UK HORROR COMMUNITY MOURNS GENRE CHAMPION RICHARD GLADMAN •* 


The UK hoffor comrrunrty has lost one of fts most 
ardent advocates. Richard Gladman, publisher of 
Space Monsters Magazine, founder of the Classic Hor- 
ror Campaign and the voice of Rue Morgue UK, died 
in Surrey, England, on February 6 after a short illness. 
Sources close to Gladman, who was in his forties, say 
he died suddenly but peacefully, with his partner and 
dose friends at his side. 

Gladman's tireless efforts to Introduce classic hor- 
ror movies to a host of new fans made him a fixture 
on the UK genre convention and film festival circuit. 
Often known by his Internet handle Cyberschizoid, he 
organized a number of horror-themed events over the 
years, including the Classic Horror Double Bill screen- 
ings in London. 

“We have received counBess tributes where people 
who are now enjoying success in their field within the 
horror community have said that it was Richard who 
gave them the confidence to pursue their dreams, ’’ 
says Niall Bailey, Gladman's partner of neariy ten years. 


“The horror community has lost a strong supporter of 
writers, artists, actors, directors and publishers.’’ 

Bom in London and later settling In Brighton, Glad- 
man was the founder and co-host of 
the popular Frighten Brighton Classic 
Horror Film Festival, which launched in 
2012, The previous year he created the 
Classic Horror Campaign In the hopes of 
persuading the BBC to rebroadcast the 
vintage horror double features that had 
enthralled him on Saturday nights In the 
’70s and '80s. 

“The classic horror films are part of 
our cultural heritage and as such need 
to be made available to everyone," Gl- 
adman told Rue Morgue in 2011. ‘How 
can younger film fans truly appreciate the modern hor- 
ror genre without an understanding of the genre's 
history?’’ 

Bailey says Gladman fulfilled a long-held ambition 


in 2013 with the launch of Space Monsters Maga- 
zine, a quarterly publication dedicated to science flc- 
Ben-tinged horror films. He was working on the nintfl^ 
from his hospital bed. 

Gladman also contributed to a num- 
ber of other horror magazines and 
served as a producer on the upcom- 
ing web series Fragments of Fear. His 
company. Cyberschizoid Multimedia, 
was also producing a superhero movie 
called GIriForce, which Gladman co- 
wrote. 

Bailey hopes some of those projects 
will continue, and he says friends and 
colleagues are honouring his memory 
with a Facebook group formed to gath- 
er submissions tor a fIcBon and poetry tribute anthol- 
ogy called Monsters From Space, with proceeds going 
to Cancer Research UK. 

APRIL SNELUNGS 



ENTRAILS 

) Josh Boone, who had been slated 
to direct the long-gestating cine- 
matic adaptation of Stephen King’s 
post-apocalyptic novel The Stand, 
announced that the project was tem- 
porarily on hold. After 
years In development, 

Warner Brother’ 
opBon ran out and 
it’s now seeking a 
new studio home. 

Boone will write and 
direct an adaptation 
of King’s 2014 novel 
Revival instead. The 
director, a long-Bme 
King fanatic who put 
the author in his first 
film. Stud< in Love, 
hopes to begin filming Revival lat- 
er this year before returning to The 


tank and creative symposium" ses- 
sion for members of the film Industry. 

3 David Lynch and Mark Frost have 
added more high-profile names to the 
roster of their Twin Peaks 
revival for ShowBme. 
Among the talent leaked 
so far this year is Tom 
Sizemore, Naomi Watts 
and Ashley Judd. Also ru- 
moured to be returning Is 
Warren Frost, co-creator 
Mark Frost’s father, who 
portrayed Doc Hayward 
on the original 1990 se- 
ries. lynch is also said to 
be reprising his role as 
hearing-impaired FBI Re- 
gional Bureau Chief Gordon Cole. The 
series will air In early 2017. 

)With the Paul Feig female-led 
version of GhostPusters due out this 
summer, a UK brother and sister 
team, filmmaker Anthony Bueno 
and film presenter Claire Bueno, is 
chronicling the incredible popularity 
of the 1984 Ghosibusiers film in a 
feature-length documentary Cleanin' 
Up the Town: Remembering Ghost- 
busters. The movie will feature in- 
terviews with original cast members 
Dan Aykroyd, Harold Ramis, Ernie 
ganizers will host a three-day “think Hudson and Sigourney Weaver, along 



)The Stanley Film Festival, which 
Is held In the hotel that Inspired the 
Overlook Hotel in The Shining, an- 
nounced It will be taking 2016 off as 
a result of receiving S1 1.6 million in 
funding from Colorado state to create 
a “world-class film center, archive 
and auditorium” on Its grounds. Once 
built, the hotel will offer program- 
ming, special exhibits and year-round 
events. In place of the festival, or- 


wlth director Ivan Reitman. Remem- 
bering Ghostbusters is due out later 
this year, to be followed by a com- 
panion feature celebrating 1989’s 
Ghostbusters 2. 

) Horror icons are gathering for 
Deaf/iHoose, afilmbeihg called “The 
Expendables of Horror.” Written and 
directed by B. Harrison Smith, and 
based on a script originally developed 
by the late Gunnar "Leatherface” 
Hansen, it’s the story of “the Area 
51 of Evil,” inhabited by “humanity’s 
worst on nine levels." With a tenta- 
tive release date of 2017, the cast 
Includes genre favourites Robert En- 
glund, Kane Modder, Doug Bradley, 
Bill Moseley, Dee Wallace, Danny 
Trejo, Barbara Crampton, Ken Foree, 
Camille Keaton and Don Shanks. 

) FOX’S made-for-tv remake of The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show continues 
to add names to Its line up. Along with 
the previously annouhced Laverne 
Cox as Dr. Frank-N-Furter and Tim 
Curry (the original Dr. Frank-N-Furt- 
er) as the Criminologist, recent addi- 
tions have included pop singer Adam 
Lambert as Eddie, Christina Milian as 
Magenta and Ben Vereen as Dr. Ever- 
ett von Scott. The remake is set to air 
in fall 2016. 

ANDY BURNS 
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The wildly popular Ohio Bigfoot 
Conference returns in 2016 with an 
ambitious lineup of speakers and 
events. Tfie conference, which is one 
of the largest of its kind, has been a 
long-running tradition offering fans, 
researchers and enthusiasts a place 
to gather, learn and share stories in an 
area rich with Bigfoot sightings. It will 
be held on the weekend of May 14 at 
Salt Fork State Park in Guernsey Coun- 
ty, Ohio. Guest speakers include Bob 
Gimlin of Patterson-Gimlin film fame. 
Cliff Barackman (cast member of the 
Animal Planet show Finding BIgfooti, 
Sybilla Irwin (professional artist and 
Bigfoot Field Research Organization 
member) and more. Festivities in- 
clude a VIP dinner, hike, cookout and 
a vendor fair that offers various types 
of Bigfoot-related merchandise. For 
more information, visit ohiobigfootcon- 
ference.org. 

LYLE BUCKBURN 
MORE MONSTRO BI2AHHQ AT RUE-MOH6UE.COM 
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A study conducted last year by the 6MJ (British Medical Journal) into the effects of horror films or 
their viewers concluded that people have Increased levels of “coagulant factor VIII in their blood” 
vvhen watching a scary movie. 


( 1974 ) 


Karf Williams (karltattoos.com) 


“This classic horror piece was my interpretation of the 
original movie monster Nosferatu. done at the Baltimore 
tattoo convention In 2015. The reference material used was 
a life like bust to create a higher definition quality design 
than what could be obtained using a movie screenshot." 


UVE A GREAT MOfl TAT? SHARE IT WITH ilS AT: INFD@RUE-lilORBilE.CDM. 




The term “deodand" was used In British law up until 1846. Adeodand is an animal or object that 
must be forfeited to the crown because it directly caused the death of a human. 


THE CABIN IN THE WOODS I 

ANGRY MOLESTING TREE SAUCES SECURITY STAFfI 


In 2014, Samuel Leistedt, a Belgian professor of psychology, set about researching which movie 
psychopath Is the most realistic. His findings were as follows: No Country for Old Merfs Anton 
Chigurh, Ms Hans Beckett and Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer's Henry Lee Lucas are moviedom's 
most textbook examples. 

In medieval Ireland, horse skulls were often buried under the floorboards of buildings because 
the hollow areas inside the cranlums would help sound resonate In the room, especially during 
I dances. 

Jason Stange, who played the villain in low-budget 2G1 6 horror film Marla Mae. was arrested 
after police recognized the actor - who was wanted for a probation violation - in publicity stills 
for the feature. 

In the years between the first and second World Wars. John Romulus Brinkley opened a surgery 
In Milford, Kansas, to cure male Impotence. He did this by grafting goat testicles onto his patients, 
which of course did not work. 

The sequence in Stanley Kubrick's The Sri/n/nff in which blood pours from the elevator took three 
days to film. 

A drunken Walking Oeadfan in New Mexico killed his friend last fall after believing he’d turned 
Into a zombie. Among the implements used in the murder: a knife, a microwave and an electric 
guitar. 

One of the working titles for 1996’s Scream ms Scary Mom 

Coroners have determined why severed feet have been washing up on British Columbia's coast 
since 2007. The appendages are recovered more frequently now because running shoes are 
more buoyant than they were in the past, leading them to float to ^ore rather than sink. 


William Friedkin was Inspired to make The Guardian in part because of his own experience with a 
bad British nanny, who he fired after she and a friend brought guys from a bar back to his house, 
slept with them, and then awoke to find they'd sblen her passport and money. 


obituary ran in a US newspaper. It was for Jane Treat, a deputy-governor's 
daughter who was killed by lightning, allegedly while reading her Bible. 


Early in his career. Bill Moseley moved to New York City in hopes of getting on Saturday Night 
Uve. 


THE GUARDIAN 
DRUIDIC BARK WITH RITE 


I ISLAND OF THE DOOMED 

BOTANICAL BLOODSUCKER 


I SLEEPY HOLLOW (1999) 

HIOER OF THE HESSIAN'S HEAD COLLECTION 


KATHY GRACE 

Drop by our Facetmk page every month for a chance to have 
your Final Words! 


© TREES: THE MOVIE 

GREAT WHITE PINE PULLS A JAWS 

© THE WOMAN EATER 

FORCED FEMALE FERTILIZER 


TOWUHP) TBCUKf 


ABBY DOESN’T NEED A 
MAN ANYMQRE...THE DEVIL 
IS HER LOVER NOW. 


nNfliwmais 


“DAMN! THIS ONE’S EMPTY TOO! 
MUST BE AN ELECTION YEAR.’’ 


BOTIY HOTOOIL 
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North America's only "hearse-based coffee 
company" has a gift for the true java junkie: a 
two pack of Dark & Deadly and Death by Choco- 
late. Made with Arabica beans, this is fresh, rich 
(burial) ground coffee to die for. And that means 
It's zombie approved. 


Ground 


Build a beacon for the boogeyman with this 
paintable and stalnable spooky bat-winged, 
dripping eyeball light kit. Made from wood, 
acrylic and wire, with LED lighting, monster kids 
from age 7 to 1 07 can put It together and cus- 
tomize it to their dark hearts' content. 


AUTOGRAPHED THE6ATES0F 
MISERYmiC 

S5.50 


last, kiddles! 


D SEVERED HAND SOAPS 

$6.95 

Wash away the grave dirt with the help 
of a severed hand, in this case, made from mois- 
turizing glycerin soap and scented with an In- 
toxicating Dragon's Blood fragrance. Handmade, 
natch, so those blood drips may vary. 


All prices in USD unless otherwise indicateil. 

Items available at Pue-Morgue.com until April 20, 


nvniimu tcx a umithi nwr ai aui-MST-'iiit .com 





AN EYE-POPPING HISTORY OF HORROR $14.95 

conics FROn the IMOs to nOOElOf day digital version only S4.95! 

FEATURING ALAN MOORE, STEVE NILES. BERNIE WRICHTSON AND I1A.VY MORE' AVAILABLE ON IDEVICES. ANDROID, PC AND MAC 


ORDER IT NOW FROM RUE-HORGUE.COM FOR SH.9S ^ S&H' 

*FREE SHIPPING IN THE US AND CANADA. OVERSEAS SHIPPING $7.95. 









WITH A MAHIACAL NEW ALBUM OUT THIS MONTH AND 
HIS LATEST MURDER MOVIE SCREAMING UP BEHIND IT, 
ROB ZOMBIE WEIGHS IN ABOUT HIS NEWEST CHOICE CUTS 




AARON VON LUPTDN 


It’s a behemoth made up 
of rock, punk, comic books, creature features, boogeyman movies, 
haunted houses, cartoons, rubber masks and savage circus folk - all 
covered In a layer of grime circa his childhood in the 70s. ’ 

Those Influences have been at the forefront of everything he’s done 
for three decades now - Including nei« album The Electric Wariock 
Acid Witch Satanic Orgy Celebration DispenseranO movie 31. Rocker, 
screenwriter, director, designer and visual artist, his career has been a 
sideshow with multiple tents, which is apt given his roo^. 

To understand Zombie (born Robert Cummings), consider his up- 
bringing In a family that worked In carnivals In fhe early 70s. While 
most kids were on the playground, Zombie and his brother Michael 
(founder of the band Powerman 5000) spent their time running around 
garish haunted houses. Despite the family-friendly surface of carni- 
vals, he's remembered It In Interviews as a dark world populated by 
unsavoury characters, which is why - after a riot and fire broke out - 
his family moved back to the small town of Haverhill. Massachusetts. 


At odds with suburban conformity, Zombie fed himself a diet of horror 
films, comic books and rock music. 

That fertile Imagination continued to percolate while he was In art 
school, worked as a production assistant on Pee-Wee's Playhouse 
(presumably soaking up that mad energy) and developed White Zom- 
bie, which he formed In 1985 and named after the 1932 Bela Lugosi 
movie. White Zombie released four studio albums, achieving main- 
stream success with 1 992's La Sexorcisto: Devi! Music Volume One 
and 1 9g5’s Astro-Creep: 2000. hitting MTV with scngs about Spiderb- 
aby. grindhouses and Philip K. Dick. Then, in 1998, Zombie marked 
his solo debut with Hellbilly Deluxe, which sold three million copies 
on the strength of danceable hard rock hits "Dragula,” an ode to The 
Monsters, and “Living Dead Girl,” named after the Jean Roliinfilm. 

In the late 'gOsZomble went back to his roots, designings haunted 
attraction for Universal's Halloween Horror Nights, Including a maze 
based around his Hellbilly Deluxe album. It was the following year's 
attraction, originally titled House of 1000 Corpses, then American 
Nightmare, that ultimately led to him writing and directing House of 
1000 Corpses (2003), The Devil's Rejects (2005), the Halloween re- 
make (2007) and its sequel (2009) and The Lords of Salem (2013). 
Zombie continues to design haunted attractions, creating the Great 
American Nightmare in Chicago in 2013, and has also worked on 


comic books {Bigfoot, The Nail, Rob Zom- 
bie's Spookshow International) and 
directed an animated feature [The 
Haunted World of El Superbeasto, 
2009). His movies continue to be di- 
visive, both creating a strong fanbase that loves 
his in-yer-face, over-the-top, white trashploitation 
murder shows, and vocal detractors that hate his 
work for the same reasons. None of that criticism 
has seemingly changed his 
approach, and he continues 
to make movies that are a 
“fuck you” to subtlety and 
trends. 

Zombie remains equally 
prolific as a musician, with 
The Electric Warlock Acid 
Witch Satanic Orgy Celebra- 
tion Dispenser (featuring the 
now steady lineup of guitar- 
ist John 5, bassist Piggy D 
and drummer Ginger Fish) 
marking his sixth studio solo 
album. The record (out April 29 on Zodiac Swan Re- 
cords) places Zombie back In familiar territory, with 
an album he describes as a bad acid trip, featuring 
song titles that sound like exploitation movie poster 
taglines from the ’60s and ’70s. It opens with mon- 
strous rifts and the refrain “Electric Warlock, Acid 
Witch!” before diving into danceable beats, random 
sound clips and grindhouse effects that fuel tales of 
hilarious gore (“A Hearse Overturns With the Cofhn 
Bursting Open’’), sex-filled scl-f! romps ("Weil, Ev- 
erybody’s Fucking in a U.F.O.”) and even a musical 
retelling of the Mario Bava classic Black Sabbath 
on “Wurdalak." 

Meanwhile, Zombie is set to release his seventh 


feature, 31, later this year, via Lionsgate Premiere. 
Despite being a commercially viable filmmaker, he 
crowdfunded the project as a means of making the 
movie independent of studio infuence. In it, five 
carnival workers are forced to play a deadly Run- 
ning Man-s^\e gams by a group of killer clowns led 
by Father Murder (Malcolm McDowell, Or. Loomis 
in Zombie’s WaZ/oween films). Featuring more of the 
filmmaker’s brutal kills, handheld cinematography 
and trademark filthy charac- 
ters - played by familiar faces 
from his other films, such as 
Elizabeth Daily {The Devil's 
Rejects), Daniel Roebuck (both 
of Zombie’s Halloweens). Meg 
Foster {The Lords of Salem) 
and, of course, Sherri Moon 
Zombie, who features In all of 
his projects - it may be more 
Zombie than Zombie. 

As he prepares for a sum- 
mer lour to sifljport the album 
before the movie is released, 
the jack-of-all-terror-trades gives us the dirt on his 
latest projects. 


THE ELECTRIC WARLOCK ACID WITCH SATANIC 
ORGY CELEBRATION DISPENSER CONJURES UP 
SOME CRAZY IMAGES. WHA T WAS YOUR MIND- 
SET ON THIS ALBUM? 

I worked on this record for a long time and took an 
approach that I never took before. We would work 
on the record for a month or so, then stop working 
and go back on tour, come back and work on It for 
a while, shelve it, and bounce back and forth. I don't 
know where the title came from, it’s just something 


I came up with on tour. As the record 
evolved it just seemed like something that 
was appropriate. I always want to make re- 
cords where each song Is different, there is a 
lot of variety and you can’t pigeonhole It to a 
certain type of music. 

THERE'S A TON OF HORROR CONTENT ON THE 
RECORD, THOUGH. YOU EVEN HAVE A SONG 
CALLED "WURDALAK!" 

Oh yeah, that’s totally that story from Black Sab- 
bath turned into a song. By making the album over 
a long period of time ft ends up being influenced by 
a lot of different things, like whatever I was doing 
at that time. When I did “Wurdalak" I probably had 
just watched that movie and I became caught up in 
that story and that became that song. When you go 
into the studio and you plough through a record in 
eight weeks you sometimes end up with a bunch of 
tracks that sound the same. We started the record 
on the East Coast, recording in a huge blizzard, then 
suddenly It was summer time, then it’s fall, then 
it’s a blizzard again. So just those types of changes 
prevented us from being locked In a vacuum. We 
really got to hone the record. I don't think there is 
any filler. ^ ' " i 

THE ALBUM HAS A DEFINITE PSYCHEDELIC, 
GRINDHOUSE VIBE. WAS IT DESIGflED TO HAVE 
THE SAME ATTITUDE AS THE NEW MOVIES') ? 

No, the album and movie were both done at differ- 
ent times and they are very different products. I was 
really thinking with the record that it should feel like 
a bad acid trip. 

WHY WAS “WELL, EVERYBODY'S FUCKING IN A 
U.F.O. " CHOSEN AS THE FIRST SINGLE? 




Devil Music Dispensers: (left to right) Drummer Ginger Fish, guitarist John 5. Rob Zombie and bassist Piggy D. 


I WAS REAUTTHINiaitrG WITH THE RECORD 
THAT IT SHOULD FEEL LIRE ARAD ACID TRIP. 



I wanted a song ttiat I ttiojght would be real- 
ly great to play live. So we came up with this 
really simple song where the vocals would 
be sort o1 rambling and then all of a sudden 
when the chorus kicks in it’s Just this big 
thumping sludgy groove and nothing else. So 
simple. It was Just such a ridiculous song that 
we thought we should make it the first single. 
Also it doesn't sound like anything else on the 
record. 


ELECTRIC WARLOCK ACIO WITCH IS TIED 
TOGETHER BY SOUND CLIPS. ARE THESE 
TAKEN FROM SOMEWHERE OR DID YOU CRE- 
ATE THEM YOURSELF? 

They're all done different ways. Sometimes I 
grab them from different places but not neces- 
sarily from movies. I try to grab things that don’t 
sound too obvious, like from a horror movie ev- 
e^dne can recognize. A lot of it is experimen- 
tation. Like at the beginning of “U.F.O." there's 
this girl's voice that goes, “We gel to fuck, we 
get to fuck, we get to fuck" - that was just an 
accident. It got looped by accident. It was play- 
ing and I was like, "That's iti That's how we're 
going to start the song." 




THERE'S A LOT OF SOUND DESIGN ON THE 
RECORD IN ADDITION TO SONGWRITING, 
FOR EXAMPLE, THE ORGAN ON “THE HID- 
EOUS EXHIBITIONS OF A DEDICATED GORE 
WHORE." 

I always picture the songs visually, even if it's 
just a little piece of music, like the organ, and 
it gives me a visual in my head and that visual 
will inspire the lyrics. So It's like each song be- 
comes a soundtrack to a non-existent 6 movie. 
That’s why I want everything to sound different, 
ID^kwant John 5 to vary his guitar sound. I tell 
' ^’hTm, "Only use that on this one song, don't use 
it across the record." "The Life and Times of 
a Teenage Rock God" has these really dated 
computer sounds running through the whole 
song. I always go back to what drew me to mu- 
sic as a kid. Albums were really important, 
put on the album from start to finish and it was 
a Journey. Now people just cherry-pick songs. I 
like having one big chunk that will take you on 
a crazy trip from start to finish. 


SPEAKING OF VISUALS, THE ALBUM COV- 
ER WAS HANDLED BY ALEX HORLEY, WHO 
YOU'VE WORKED WITH IN THE PAST. HOW 
MUCH OF THE ARTWORK IS HIS IDEA ? 

Oh, I tell him exactly what I want to see. I had 
the song "Well, Everyone (s Fucking in a U.F.O. 
and I contacted Alex and said for the single I 
want a whole bunch of stereotypical aliens with 
long fingers and big bug heads having sex and 
floating In outer space. Visuals play a big role 
with records. If you play a song for somebody 
and then show them what the band looks like, 
the songs will suddenly sound different de- 
pending on if it's four skinny long-haired guys 
or four old guys in Hawaiian shirts. The visuals 
can really make you think differently about the 


f OB ZOMBIE PROMISES HIS NEU ALBUM. THE ELECTRIC WRRLOCR RCID 
SWITCH SATRNIC ORCY CELEBRATION DISPENSER. IS HIS BEST VET. 


But Zombie isn't the only fiend in the band; gui- 
tarist John 5, formerly of Marilyn Manson, also 
brings a monster kid background to the group's 
heavy metal horror groove. 

"It all started with the Universal Monsters," 
says the Michigan native of his upbringing. 
“When I was young I had these books in my 
school by Crestwood, they were these orange 
monster books. Those were my bible. That's 
where it really started for me, then It got a little 
crazier when I discovered Alice Cooper and the 
Misfits," 

5 was still using his real name, John Lowery, 
and playing for David Lee Roth when he suc- 
cessfully tried out for Marilyn Manson In 1998. 
It was Manson who gave Lowery his lasting 
stage name. 

"I wish there was some cool story like a Oulja 
board sacrifice or something, but 1 was nothing 
like that,” he says, laughing. "I met Manson for 
lunch in a restaurant, and he asked if I would 
be In the band, I accepted, and he gave me the 
name right then and there. It was obviously 
something he had been thinking about." 

Shortly after departing Manson, 5 met Rob 
Zombie who was actually thinking of quitting 
the music business for good to concentrate 
on his burgeoning film career. The guitarist 
joined Zombie on stage and a lasting friendship 
formed, with 5 helping to write the 2006 album 
Educated Horses. 

"One thing about Rob Zombie is that he 
doesn't want anything stock. He wants every- 
thing to have a different kind of sound," he 
says of the gruesome twosome's writing re- 
lationship. "It's difficult to write with 
him because you never know what 
he’s going to want, but It’s great be- 
cause once he hears It and he likes It 


you know It's going to work. I've been writing 
with him for a lot of years and we have a great 
groove together.” 

Of course both musicians' background with 
horror also binds them. 

"I am so into the Universal Monsters - my fa- 
vourite is Creature From the Black Lagoon, but 
that's something a lot of people are into. What 
makes working with Rob so great is that I'll ask 
him about something like the Inner Sanctum 
radio series and he's the only one who knows 
what I am talking about and wants to talk 
about it. To have someone as your band leader 
who’s into this as much as you are, well, there 
couldn't be a better working relationship." 

5 remains a monster for hire in the music 
business and is not exclusive with Zombie. A 
virtuoso guitarist, he has released seven Instru- 
mental albums, keeping his creepy black-and- 
white makeup Intact and using genre-inspired 
titles such as “Gods and Monsters," “Black 
Widow of La Porte" and all of the tracks on the 
2008 album Requiem. In which every song Is 
named after a torture device. He now tours his 
solo act under the name John 5 & the Crea- 
tures, ottering something just as monstrous 
and theatrical as Manson and Zombie. 

“The band Is all guitar Instrumental stuff, In 
fact I don't even talk until about fifteen minutes 
into the show,” he points out. "The way i look at 
it is that If someone who goes to the show Is not 
a guitarist but likes music, though not obsessed 
with music, then there needs to be something 
to hold their attention. From the beginning we 
go into this crazy music and then we switch to 
this bluegrass music, then rock stuff, then fla- 
menco. So It's all different styles but It's also a 
show, as well, with monstersthat come out and 
scare the crowd." 9 







I UNDERSTAND YOU WERE CONSIDERIND QUIT- 
TING THE MUSIC BUSINESS AT ONE POINT BUT 
JOHN 5 CHANCED YOUR MIND. 

Well, I had done White ZomOie from 1985 to 1996. 
We started as nothing then got really big and the 
journey was really stressful, and by the end, it 
wasn't fun at all. It fell apart and I started a whole 
new band, with new people, and It was really awe- 
some. Then after a couple of years that started to 
degenerate after The Sinister Urge album. Not be- 
cause of me, but with the other members. The bass 
player wasn’t talking to the guitar player and the 
gultarplayerwasn'ttalklng to the drummer and I'm, 
like, "Here we go again." We were back, big, the 
record was triple platinum, and we were playing big 


places. It is really rare to be able to leave a band, go 
solo, and get it back. It almost never happens. Ozzy 
did It, St'ng did It, but It's rare. So when that ended 
I didn’t feel like I had the strength to do a band any- 
more. 1 was starting Devil's Rejects and I thought 
It was going well so maybe I should just stick with 
movies. Then some benefit concert came up and 
John 5 was a part of it. We played "Thunder Kiss" 
or something and the Idea of playing again came up 
and so we did it, and slowly over the years John and 
I built the band back to what it Is now, with Piggy 
D and Ginger. It's great, we never argue or fight. 
These guys understand this is a good sluation so 
they don't fuck it up. 


DIDN'T YOUR SOLO CAREER ALSO COME FROM 
YOU WANTING TO GO IN A DIFFERENT DIRECTION 
JI^USICALLY? 

No, music didn't really play a role in it at all. At the 
-time when White Zombie broke up and I did a solo 
record people said, "Why did you even do this? It's 
the same band." Now, looking bac]tiMO||iyiink 
my solo stuff sounds dltjesent. It ITdd^hfrtg to do 
with "Oh, I need to flex my artisljsj muscle? i was 
Just tired of being in a band thatw^nofuntobein, 
and I often thought I would rat[le4ij)e irva band that 
is not half as successful as White Zombie and have 
fun, because I Want to d6 this to'havd’fun not just ' 
to maJte.^oTiey.' People now go back and rewrite 
history Thinking I was so out'Of control and had to 
take over. That was not a factor, ft just appears that 
way because when you go off and have a success- 
ful career it looks like you had some diabolical plan. 

YOU ARE PROBABLY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
"HORROR MUSICIAN." YOU MAKE REFEN&WES 
THAT ONLY A SERIOUS HORflOR FAN WOULD 
GET. WHAT ROLE HAS THE GENRE PLAYED 1N 
YOUR MUSICAL SUCCESS? 

It I judged the crowd by how they looked I would 
say a small percentage is there because of the 
horror element. The success has come from tb^^ 
songs. You can grab fans mgmentarily throifllT the 
concept, but tor It to last 25 years.you need more. 
When “Thunder Kiss" came out or “More Human 
Than Human" or “Dragula," no ond' cared what it 
was about. If we had horror stuff but no one liked 
the music, they wouldn’t just like it for the horror 
stuff. As a kid I got into Alice Cooper in the early 



ROB ZOMBIE BASSIST, ALICE COOPER 
COLLABORATOR AND MONSTER FANATIC 
' D KEEPS HALLOWEEN ALIVE 24/7 


YOIKIHG ROB ZOMBIE AFTER THE 
2006 Eoucmo HORSES ALBUM, 

BASSIST PIGGV D - real name Matt Mont- 
gomery - is a key cog in the monster machine of 
a band. Like Zombie and guitarist John 5. D Is a 
lifelong genre junkie, raised on a steady diet of Uni- 
versal Monsters and horror matinees. He knew he 
wanted to fuse that passion with rock music after 
experiencing Alice Cooper on the Trash tour when 
he was fourteen. 

"I just wanted to combine the two things I love, 
the danger and the thrill of rock ‘n’ roll and mon- 
sters," he explains. “It always went hand in hand 
with me, at least In my Impressionable years. I 
guess the things I've celebrated most In my life just 
crept back in over the years and found a way to 
reward me or keep me busy." 

His first big break In horror rock was 
with genre pin-up boy Wednesday 13. 
serving as a touring guitarist when the 
artist went solo after his days wlh the 
Murderdolls. 

"We met at a festival show somewhere 
and bonded over horror movies and horror T-shirts 


'70s. I liKed ttie tiorror stuff but 1 heard the songs 
first, then I saw the album cover and thought It was 
awesome, but 1 came second. 

SPEAKING OF H0R80R, WHAT CAN WE EXPECT^ 

Thpre'j^only been, about ore other time when a 
movie was done that I felt itjvas actually done. Dbv- 
il’s Rejects was like that. But with the Halloween 
movies, they had already locked in a release date 
and when they tookihem away I was still editing. 
Samething happened with Lords of Salem. With 31 
we wqrked on It Until I knew we were done, and we 
were thrilled with it. 

CARNIES VS. KILLER CLOWNS SOUNDS LIKE 

"tiie ultimate rob zombie experience, how 

MUCK OF THE FILM WAS INFLUENCED BY YOUR 
UPBRINGING WORKING IN CARNIVALS? 

I always make'mo^es about what J know. When 
people ^sk "Why are the charaolers like that?" l 
say, "Because thafswhat Iknow," When you make 
movies about things you don't know, they don’t feel 
' real. Wheneyer I watch a movie about the music 
Industry, I can tell when this person knows nothing 
.about the music Industry. They've never been in a 
band, they've never been backstage, they've never 
been In a recording studio. So I try to stick with the 
type of characters or the type of people I know so 
it feels real. That doesn't mean it’s for everybody. 
Nothing is for everybody. I know exactly 
what some people love about my movies 
Is exactly what some people hate about 
them. But that's okay because when you 
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Hide 'N' Shriek: David Ury as the clown-faced Schizo-Head, Richard Brake as the ominous Doom- 
Head. and (opposite) Roscoe (Jeff Daniel Phillips) and Charly (Sheri Moon Zombie) prepare to Eght. 


try to make something that is for everybody you end 
up making something very bland. 

I UNDERSTAND THERE IS A LOT MORE ACTION IN 
THIS FILM COMPARED TO YOUR OTHERS. WHAT 
CHALLENGES DID THATPRESENT? 

There Is a lot more action. There is a chainsaw fight 
scene with two guys fight'ng two other people, so 
I have two separate fight scenes happening at the 
same time and space, which sounds really exciting 



and that fun nonsense,” says D of his first horror 
rock break, “it was very comtortable for me to be ' 
In a band where we could sing songs about Vincent 
Price." 

Things got a lot bigger tor the Texas native when 
he had the opportunity to play bass for Zombie, af- 
ter Zombie’s then-current bass player Blasko left to 
join Ozzy Osbourne, D received a call from Zombie, 
and one week later made his debut playing on Late 
Night with David Letterwan. Unlike 5 though, D 
does not contribute significantly to the songwriting. 

"When I first started with the band we all kinda 
wrote and chipped In song Ideas but over the years 
for whatever reason It just kinda became him and 
John and whoever was producing the record or en- 
gineering the record," he says, it’s just one of those 
things where there’s so many chefs in the kitch- 
en. With any band you just hope the guy In charge 
knows what he wants, and in this case Rob clearly 
knows what he wants, he always has with every- 
thing he does." 

However, D has other skills that led to a collab- 
oration w'lh an even bigger horror rock Icon, as he 
designed the artwork for Alice Cooper’s underrated 


2009 album Along Came a Spider, and wrote the 
Cooper single "Keepin’ Halloween Alive” the same 
year. 

“I pestered him and his team Into letting me do ' 
work for them; I just never took no for an answer," 
says D with a laugh. "He 
was making a record 
called Along Came a Spi- 
der, and as soon as rt got 
announced I started mak- 
ing album covers for, like, 
a year. In the meantime, 

I made some clothes tor 
him, for his tour, did some 
art for him here and there, 
and ended up directing the 
videos for that record and 
handling a lot of the mar- 
keting stuff with the label 
and all the promotional 
materials, a lot of ed'IIng 
of the photography. I called him up and told him he 
didn't have a Halloween song forthls album, and he 
said, 'Yeah, you're right] Let's write one.’ We wrote 



nightmare because you don't have a lot of time. It 
is pretty spectacular, though. That’s probably one 
of the highlights of the movie. I don't usually have 
fight scenes in my films. I have scenes of death and 
destruction but usually the person Isn’t putting up 
a fight, they are usually fucked from the moment 


GIVEN THAT YOU ARE A RELATIVELY SUCCESS- 
FUL FILMMAKER, WHY DID YOU GO THE CROWD- 

't 100 percent crowdfunded by any 
't possible. I wish it was 
possible to do that but It's 
really hard 


it on a Tuesday, recorded It on a Thursday 
and put it on iTunes the following Tuesday. It \ 
was the fastest thing I've ever done.” 

Like 5, 0 has a horror band of his own called The 
Haxans, though It has only released a couple of sin- 
gles to date. According to 
him, it’s a much different 
sound and an even darker 
vibe than his work with 
Zombie. 

“I met Ash Costello from 
New Year’s Day at the Re- 
volver Golden Gods awards 
and I thought she was re- 
ally cool, had a great look 
and a great voice, and a 
great vibe and presence. 

I got serious about doing 
something with that project 
and I reached out to her. 

It's Halloween rock without 
being kitschy or goofy, it's darker and a little more 
sooty, I guess. It’s a goth rock Sonny and Cher. It's 
a death rock Donnie and Marie." 9 




Murder Party: Malcolm McDowell as Fattier Napoleon-Horatlo-Silas Murder, leader of Tde Heads, and Lew Temple as Psycho-Head. 


to raise eriojgti money to luid a movie to the right 
ievei. What i did was crowdfund and then i used 
that money to do post [production] becaus^that's ■ 
usuaiiy where you run out of money and that is re- 
aiiy what heiped the movie the most. These days 
everyone is crying about the state of horror, so ft ; 
you want to make unconventionai horror fiims, you : 
have to use jnconventionai methods to get the 
funds to do it. if you go to studios, they typicaiiy 
want the same thing aii the time. They want some- : 
thing with young fresh faces, with teens, and some i 
sort of ghost story and that is what they think seiis. 
if you go to them with a much more deranged type 
of movie they are not interested. Ail the movies we 
taik about weren't major studio reieases. Peopie 
forget that everything from Texas Chainsaw Mas- 
sacre fo Dawn of the Dead were not prestige studio 
films, these were movies made any way possibie. 
You gotta buck the system if you want to buok the 
system. 

IT’S PROBABLY FAIR TO SAY YOU ARE MAKING 
MOVIES YOU WANT TO SEE. WHAT IS MISSING 
FBOM TODAY’S HORROR MOVIES? 
if you ask peopie to iistsgme horror directors they'ii 
say Wes Craven, John Carpenter, Tobe Hooper, 
George A. Romero. Each one oftheir fiims is not iike . 
the other guy's fiims because it was fhe/rtiim, their 
vision, it was unique and different, i'm not saying . 
this is a hard and ^st rule, there are stiii great 
fiimmakers doing great stuff, but in generai 
when a movie comes out there is a marketing 
campaign that iooks iike aii the other marketing i 
campaigns, and the director is aimost irreievant. 
it’s aii about the opening weekend, it's aii about a i 
quick buck and then it's aimost iike it's immediately : 
forgotten. No one remembers the characters, and 


for a iong time. They use unknown peopie because 
they want to pay them nothing; they want to pay 
the crew nothing, and sometimes it looks iike they 
paid them nothing, in generai, the studios see it as 
an easy, quick tuick and they reaiiy don’t care, and 
the system which gave us those big name directors 
Is gone. Either you are a tiny art film that takes up 
a couple screens because you think you’re going 
to win a couple Oscars or you're a blockbuster, it’s 



sheep mentality that I don't 
understand. I remember being 
young and sitting there eating lunch and they were 
reviewing Phantasm on TV, and the movie reviewer 
was ripping It apart sayiftg it was a total piece of 
shit, but I was sitting there thinking, "Oh my god, 
that looks amazing, I want to see that! " I didn’t give 
two shits what was coming out of his mouth. Now 
with the Internet, people say, “I want Vt see this be- 
cause I heard this or that," which is ttie most mean- 
ingless statement in the world because who cares 
what you heard? You either saw it or you didn't I 


reviews were terrible. "This is terrible, it’s so over 
the top, Stanley Kubrick destroys the book," and I 
was, like, “What are you talking about? This is the 
greatest thing I have ever seen!" You just have to 
like what you like and everyone who doesn’t like it, 
Idon't give a shit about. 

SO WHAT CAUSES THAT MENTALITY? 

I think there is a herd mentally now because peo- 
ple are being cyber bullied or 
something, ft's an impossible 
equation to figure out, and when 
you try to figure it out you will 
make generic shit because you 
are trying to please people, and 
what I know over the years is that 
people tend to like me more as I 
get older. Everyone hated House 
of a 1000 Corpses. Now people 
like It. Then everyone kind of 
liked Devil's Rejects but they 
complained because it wasn’t 
like House of 1000 Corpses. 
Then everyone hated Halloween 
because it wasn’t like John Car- 
penter's movie. Then everyone 
hated Halloween II because it 
wasn’t like Halloween. Then everyone hated Lords 
of Salem because it wasn’t like Halloween II. It’s 
ridiculous. NotA^people come to me after 37 screen- 
ings and say “I loved Lords of Salem, why is this so 
different?" You can’t win. It’s thp same thing vjrth 
music, which is why I understand it Of course you 
don’t like the new record as much as the 
old record. You've been listening to the 
old record for fifteen years. You’ve been 
listening to the new record for fifteen sec- 


that's what has been happening in the horror genre i remember when The Shmrrtg came out and all the ; onds! It’s the same with movies. 
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Jach Pierce, the legendary Universal makeup maa creator of 
Oracula FratAenslein's Monster. The Mummy. 

The Wolfmaa Bride of Frankenstein, and countless other 
monsters that have stood the test of time, Watch this 82 
minute documentary drawn fom recorded interviews, 
historical footage, and hundreds of photos including Jack 
Pierce’s personal scrap book. 


WE ALSO SELL A FULL LINE OF F-SHIRFS 
PATCHES, STICKERS, BUTTONS, CDs, MORE! 

www.noveinberfire.com 





F ans have spent more than 40 years venerating the Texas cHmmuusst- 

CRE AS ONE OF THE SCARIEST FILMS EVER MADE. WE PRAISE ITS ABILITY TO POKE THE 
PRIMITIVE PARTS OF OUR BRAINS, ANO WATCH IT AGAIN AND AGAIN, UNREASONABLY 
TERRIFIED THAT LEATHERFACE MIGHT CHAINSAW THROUGH OUR DOOR AT ANY MOMENT. 

Bill Moseley, who played Chop Top In The Tex- . couple more fimes and It just freaked me out more." 
as Chamsaw Massacre Part 2 (1986) and the The film earned over $30 million USD on a budget of 
Cook in Texas C/ra/nsan' 50 (201 3), sums up the just $300,000, so more TOW films were inevitable. (An 
experience perfectly. eighth Chainsaw^Wm, a prequel called Leatherface, is due 

“It took me years to get over it because it went . out later this year.) However, most of these films slavishly 
pretty deep. It freaked me out, but I figured if I invoke its tropes - buzzing chainsaws, backwoods weir- 
saw it a couple more times I’d get used to it. I’d dos and screaming victims among them - while doing 

be able to predict the red [semi truck] outside very little of interest with them, 

of the Chainsaw house; here comes Leather- There’s a notable exception in the weirdest and most 
face banging some girl on the head. I saw it a fun Chainsaw sequel, which came from original writer/ 



director Tobe Hooper. TCM2 '\s bloodier, sexier, 
louder, funnier and even more bat-shit crazy 
than the original, while taking the murderous 
exploits of the cannibalistic Sawyer family in a 
different direction. That’s exactly why so many 
fans love it, while others shun it. 

Thirty years later, The Texas Chainsaw Massa- 
cre Part 2 is getting the recognition it deserves. 
Scream Factory is putting out a two-disc Col- 
lector's Edition Blu-ray April 19, while Britain's 
Arrow Video released a limited-edition three-disc 
Blu-ray package in late 2013. (That set came 
with a cover Illustration by former Rue Morgue 
art director Justin Erickson.) 

“The horror community, I guess, has re-em- 
braced, or embraced even tighter, '80s horror, 
and Chainsaw 2 keeps bubbling to the top,” says 
Moseley. “I do lots and lots of conventions, and 
Chop Top is still up there, duking it out with Otis 
Driftwood [his character in House of WOO Corps- 
es and The Devii's Reject^ as the most popular 
character on my table. I love Chop Top. Otis is 
certainly tun, [but] I identify more with Chop Top. 
Otis is more of a badass biker/shit-kicker/chick 
magnet. I certainly don’t identify with any of that. 

I identify with Chop Top, even if I don't scratch 
my head that much.” 

Part 2 takes place a dozen years after the 
events of the first film. Caroline Williams plays 
Vanita ''Stretch" Brock, a DJ at a small Texas 
radio station who inadvertently broadcasts the 
deaths of two college students live on air. The 
killer: Leatherface himself (Bill Johnson, replac- 
ing Gunnar Hansen). The masked maniac and 
his family, including the Cook (a returning •* 
Jim Siedow) and the Hitchhiker's twin broth- • 
er Chop Top, we learn, have been responsible 
tor several murder sprees across Texas in the 
years since the first film. 

Hot on their heels is former Texas Ranger 
“Lefty” Enright (Dennis Hopper: Blue Velvet). 
Lefty is out to avenge his nephew Franklin and 
niece Sally who were, respectively, killed and 
presumably left insane by Leatherface and fam- 
ily - named here as the Sawyers - years earlier. 
Lefty reluctantly joins forces with Stretch, who 
hopes re broadcasting the murder tape will be 
her big break as a reporter: Lefty hopes doing 
so will lure the Sawyers out of hiding. The latter 
proves true as the unlikely pair eventually dis- 
covers the family’s subterranean lair, a charnel 
house filled with hanging bodies and dismem- 
bered limbs. It is there that Lefty and Stretch 
face off - pun intended - against the cannibal 
clan. 

A minor hit upon release, TCM2 benefitted 
from Hooper's return, gruesome makeup by Tom 
Savini {Dawn of the Dead, Creepshovt^, a sub- i 
stantial budget (nearly $5 million USD) and iconic 
performances by Williams and Moseley. But Its . 
overtly comic tone, as opposed to the first film’s 
seriousness, and embrace of gore, as opposed 
to ChainsavVs implied bloodshed, led to criticism 
from both fans and reviewers, many of whom 






Falling To Pieces: (clocimise from top) Chop Top (Bill Moseley) scratches his 
plate, Stretch (Caroline Williams) in the Sawyer Family's underground lair, and 


« I IDENTIFY WITH CHOP TOR EVEN IF I 
DON’T SCRATCH MY HEAD THAT MUCH " 
-BILL mOSCLEB 


seemed to expect a carbon copy of the original. 
Hooper, however, was interested in serving up a • 
whole new meal. 

“I remember doing conventions in Germany 
where fans coming up to the table were con- 
stantly talking about how only recently they got 
to see the film because it was banned,” says 
Savini. “Same in England. I love when that hap- 
pens. Back then what you saw on camera was 
happening right in front of me. It wasn't CGI. 
There was a certain visceral emotion that you 
getfromthat.” 

Hooper had actually tried to get a Chainsaw 
sequel off the ground years earlier. Co-written 
with his Chainsaw co-writer Kim Henkel, Be- 
yond the Valley of the Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
would have seen Sally Hardesty, the first film’s 
final girl, return to Texas to rain vengeance down 
upon her inbred tormentors, now inhabiting a di- 


lapidated motel. That version never got beyond 
the treatment stage, and Hooper moved on to 
bigger productions. He worked with mainstream 
studios Warner Bros. (1979’s Salem’s Lot TV 
miniseries). Universal (I981’s The Funhousd) 
and MGM (1982’s Poltergeist) before teaming 
up with Cannon Films for three projects, one of 
which would be a Chainsawsepue\. 

Cannon, the independent studio headed by 
Israeli ex-pats Menahem Golan and his cousin 
Yoram Globus, was known for making cheap 
money-makers such as Sreakin' (1984), Miss-- 
ing in Action (1 984) and American Ninja (1 985). fflf 
But by the mid-’80s, Golan was determined to V 
make Cannon credible as well as protitable. To 
that end, he decided to open the studio's purse 
strings and make bigger and, hopefully, better 
films. 

Hooper was one of the first filmmakers to 




benefit from that ambition. He was given a 
$25-million budget - a vast sum by Cannon 
standards - to tilm Colin Wilson’s 1976 sci-fi/ 
horror novel The Space Vampires. The result, 
Lifeforce (1 985), did well in Europe and has over 
time accrued a cult reputation, but its box office 
was a disappointment to Cannon. Due to col- 
liding schedules. Hooper’s tollow-up, a special 
effects-heavy remake of the 1953 sci-fi clas- 
sic Invaders From Mars (1 986), had to be edit- 
ed by the director at night while he shot Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre Part 2 by day. With Hooper 
stretched thin and Lifeforce a relative failure, his 
benefactors at Cannon would be scrutinizing the 
Part2set closely. 

“Tobe was angry, [co-writer L.M. Kit Carson] 
was angry,” recalls Williams ot the tense shoot. 
“[Cannon] sent a production manager to keep us 
on time and on budget and on task. And, yes, 
there was definitely a creafve collision between 
Cannon Films and Tobe that Tobe didn't expect 
because he had had carte bianche with Invaders 
from Mars. Also the same thing happened with 
Lifeforce-, he was given sole reign. I don’t think 
he expected somebody putting their hand on the 
back of his neck and squeezing so hard.” 

Williams, a newcomer to film at the time, got 
involved after Hooper and Carson held cast- 
ing calls tor Stretch in New York, Los Angeles 
and Aushn. A Texan who only started acting in 


1983, she didn’t hold out much hope that the 
drive from her home in Dallas to the audition in 
Austin wouid be worth it. So she went tor broke, 
running screaming into the audition room where 
she swiped the chairs out from under Hooper 
and Carson in her imagined defense against 




Leatherface. Besides her unforgettable audition, 
Williams also had another advantage. 

“I had no idea that, at the time, Tobe and Kit 
both were very determined to try to tind a Texas 
girl,” she says. “They wanted somebody authen- 
tic." 

Moseley’s casting story is even more bizarre. 
In 1984, the Illinois native produced and starred 
in an unreleased short film called The Texas 
Chainsaw Manicure. In it, a chainsaw-wielding 
Leatherface gives a lovely manicure to an unsus- 
pecting beauty shop customer. Moseley played 
The Hitchhiker, who turns out to be the wom- 
an’s boyfriend. Moseley’s prep school buddy, 
LA-based screenwriter Peter S. Seaman {Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit), had an office across the 
hall from Hooper at the time. He dropped off a 
VHS copy of Manicure to the director. 

“I figured it would be a Pyrrhic victory if not 
a fnancial one if Tobe liked it,” jokes Moseley. 

Hooper loved it, and asked who played The 
Hitchhiker. Moseley told him he had, and Hooper 
said he’d keep him in mind if he ever did a se- 
quel. Two years later, Moseley, who was back 
in New York City, got a call from Carson, who 
offered him the role of Chop Top. 

With now-famous Chop Top lines such as 
“Peel that pig and slice 'em thick,” “Lick my 
plate, you dog dick” and “Leatherface, you bitch! 
Look what you did to my Sonny Bono wig!” It 



Dinner Is Served; Chop Top and TJie Cook (Jim Siedow) 


<< THERE WAS DEFINITELY A CREATIVE COLUSION 
BETWEEN CANNON FILMS AND TaBE.fT 
-CHROLItlB ilLLieillS 
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H S FAR AS SAWYER FAMILY PSYCHOS CO, lY’S HARD TO 
BEAY CHOP FOP, FHE SICKLY-LOOKING, SELF-MUriLAFiNG 
HIPPIE WIFH A MEFAL PLAFE IN HIS HEAD. The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre 2 role made Bill Moseley a honor icon and fans have long 
wanted to see the character return. Sixteen years ago, he did, In a movie 
titled All American Massacre, however, it remains unreleased. 

Chop Top's rebirth began in 1 999, thirteen years after TCM 2, when Mo- 
seley got an offer from Tobe Hooper’s son. 

“I got a call from William Hooper - we called him Tony 
- and he had done about a ten-minute scenario for a 
film set about ten years after the end of Chainsaw 2 Vr]3X 
he wanted to shoot to really just show off his computer 
graphic skills," recalls Moseley. “So It was really going 
to be a calling card for getting a job working with CGI, I 
guess.” 

After TCM 2, Moseley had appeared in a bunch of 
horror projects, including playing a mutilated charac- 
ter named Quilt Face in the Russian Mad Max wannabe 
movie Osa (1986), Ricky in Silent Night, Deadly Night III 
(1 989), Johnnie in Tom Savini’s Night of the Living Dead 
remake (1990), “Deadite Captain" in Army of Darkness 
(1992) and several bit parts in Hollywood films and on 
television. But by 1 996, the onscreen work had dried up, 
so he was all earn when the younger Hooper reached out. 

“I remember him calling me up and telling me what he wanted, and I 
wasn't getting much work back then, so I wasn’t exactly happy to hear, 
‘Hey you wanna to do something for no pay?' I wrestled with it and I called 
him back and said, 'I’ll give you one day, but don’t ask me for more,* and 
he was fine with that.’" , 


Despite Moseley only being on board for a brief period, the project was 
growing into a feature, or, with a running time of 60 minutes, sort-of a 
feature. All American Massacre has Chop Top at the centre of what is both 
a sequel to TC/lf^and a prequel to the entire series. It starts at a peniten- 
tiary with a seemingly "more mellow” version of the character. 

“They’d captured me and put me away,” explains Moseley. “My [head] 
plate was a lot bigger, which I thought was hilarious - I scratched a lot 
in those ten years, tt was kind of like a Geraldo Rivera film crew coming 
to interview me. and by interviewing me it’s a flashback to a Chainsaw 
prequel, so you see not only the Hitchhiker but also Chop Top - as young 
brothers.” 

Young Chop Top was played by Todd Bates, who also 
did the makeup forthe film. In addition, Moseley brought 
in guitarist Buckethead, who collaborated with him in the 
band The Combugs and later spent several years as lead 
guitarist for Guns 'n' Roses. Buckethead not only scored 
the film, he also took on a very important role. 

“Tony got him to play Leatherface,” says Moseley. “So 
Buckethead had kind of a fat suit on [laughs] to play the 
character. So there was a lot of fun!" 

The briefest glimpse of Buckethead in the role can be 
had in the film’s trailer, which is on YouTube and features 
footage of Chop Top in a prison jumpsuit and handcuffs 
being interviewed. With the kiiler-as-celebrity motif, 
sho^ of American flags and fast edits full of violence, it's 
clearly Influenced by Oliver Stone's 1994 movie Natural 
Born Killers. That trailer may contain the only parts ot All 
American Massacre that the public will'ever see. 

“It just got bigger and biggei*” #iuckles Moseley. “They shot far beyond 
what was a casing car? fora CGI job. It just got too big and there wer^too 
many waivers to sign, so ibgot real, I guess, is what happeried. Y'know, 
its somewhere: htalk to Tony from time to time - somecfay it may come 

out, I don’t know!” 9 ’ . - A 




Body Gags: iclocimse) Leatherface offers a slippery mask to Stretch, Lefty 
ftnds the remairjs of TOM'S Franklin, and Ken Evert as Grandpa Sawyer. 


was clear the film was a departure in tone trom 
the first movie. Chicago Sun-Times critic Roger 
Ebert wrote in his one-star review: “Part2has a 
smirk on its face, and would rather giggle than 
scream.’’ This may have proved surprising to 
tans of the first film, but, according to Moseley, 
Fart2 was only making overt the comedy Hooper 
felt was obvious in the original. 

“What Tobe told me - which really blew my 
mind and which might shed a little bit of light 
on the relationship between the two [fiims] - is 
that he considered the original a comedy,” re- 
caiis the actor. “And when i heard that I thought, 
‘What?! That’s about as un-comedic as ft gets!' 
But to Tobe and the guys who were making the 
movie - Gunnar and Ed Neal, and all ot the cast 
and crew - it was apparently a party. They were 
laughing when Jim Siedow was doing his schtick 
with Marilyn Burns in a sack on the floor of his 
truck and poking her with a broom handle and 
her screaming. That apparently was funny. Or 
Franklin was funny. Or Ed Neal cutting his own 
hand with a straight razor; that was 
funny. Everything about that mov- 
ie, I didn't think it was funny at all! 
I thought it was deadly serious. 
It was scary, it was sick, it was 
weird.” 

The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
Part 2 certainly lives up to the “mas- 
sacre” in its title. All the blood au- 
diences thought they had 
seen spilled in Chain- 
* saw - a film whose 
Tf, gory reputation is un- 
earned - would be 
unleashed 


in its sequel. That includes face removals, evis- 
cerations, smashed skulls, sliced backs and bi- 
sected craniums. 

Savini headed up the team responsible for the 
gruesome FX. Seeing a lot of "excibng stuff" go- 
ing on in script for Part 2, he was eager to get 
down to business, creating such recognizable el- 
ements as Grandpa’s old-age makeup and new 
mask for Leatherface. 

“I knew I wanted his face to be a bunch of dif- 
ferent faces,” says Savini. “The first one, it was 
just like a blob of latex. So tor me it was the idea 
of doing those things better. And when I got the 
script and did my FX list, the FX list was pretty 
juicy.” 

One of those "juicy” gags is the exposed steel 
plate in Chop Top’s head that the Vietnam vet 
constantly scratches at with a heated wire coat 
hanger. Moseley, who shaved his head for the 
role, ended up calling Savini’s studio The House 
of Pain for the hours he spent there. But Savini’s 
expertise helped alleviate any nerves Moseley 
had. 

"Tom did a makeup test- 1 think it was a dress 
rehearsal, I was in the makeup chair - and in 
walked Tobe Hooper,” recalls Mosely. 
"And Tom said, ’Well, 
here’s Chop Top.’ 

And Tobe kind of 
looked: ‘Yup, 
uh-huh.’ And 
Tom said, 

‘What do 


you think of the makeup?’ and Tobe looked at it 
and he said, ‘Yeah, yeah. The plate needs a little 
more pus.’ And Tom shot back, ‘Amber or clear?’ 

And Tobe said, ‘Amber! Amber!' and then walked 
off. And I was just thinking, ‘Holy shit! This guy 
knows his stuff. I’m in the right place with the 
right guy.’” 

The resulting gore was only one of the reasons 
censors flipped out over Part 2, though. Argu- 
ably, the movie’s most controversial scene in- 
volves Stretch being menaced by an increasingly 
enamoured Leatherface, to the point where the 
homicidal simpleton pokes her crotch with his 
chainsaw. It’s a comical representation of male 
sexual frustration that pushed more than a few 
buttons. 

"That single scene, it sent feminists into an 
uproar,” remembers Williams. "It was one of the 
biggest reasons that we had difficulty getting a 
rating. I’m not even naked. [It’s] only basically a 
suggestion, and it’s completely tame now. At the 
time, of course, it was just revolutionary.” 

Hooper’s decision to crank up the violence, 
sexuality and humour meant his headaches 
continued after production ended. The MPAA 
refused to give Part 2 a rating, thanks mostly to 
the various atrocities Savini and his team had 
created, such Leatherface’s bisection of a col- 
lege kid’s head. Ultimately Cannon decided to 
release the film in the US without a rating - 
a gamble that paid off - but it was banned 
outright for years in several countries, in- , 
eluding Germany, Australia and the UK. jj. 

“The beauty of what Tobe did with Tex- y 
as Chainsaw Massacre Part 2 is it literally ' 
cracked open that egg to our genre," says 
Williamsofthefilm’slegacy. "itsaid.’ldon't * j 
have to follow the traditional line. I don’t have 
to have topless girls going down to the woods ’tj' J 
being chased by a killer. I can do any fucking lu 
thing I want and follow the vision I want. Go with T 
me on this wild ride. See what I have in store for 
you. You might like it, you might not.’" » 

Jfr 
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eral years ago, but it was the property’s tortured 
mistress rather than Its architectural oddities and 
supposed legions of ghosts that captivated him. 

"Sarah's story has got such a tragic yet haunted 
dimension to it that, as a writer, it's always held a 
great deal of sway over me," says Tomasl. “I found 
myself, over the course of several years, always 
adding notes to my file about cool bits and charac- 
ter moments that I could build on If I ever found the 
time to sit my ass down and write it, " 

He finally found that time after a talk with Dark 
Horse editor Daniel Chabor. Tomasl was work- 
ing with Chabon on republishing a pair of cre- 
ator-owned properties after the rights had reverted 
back to him, and Chabon asked If fhe writer had 
any original Ideas he’d like to pitch. 

"I told him about House of Penance and, boom, 
he read it in a week,” Tomasl remembers. “Before 
I knew it we were approved as a series. There was 
no Sturm und drang, no ag/fa, no teeth-gritting. It 
was a smooth and quick process which I was hap- 
pily amazed to experience.” 

House of Penance begins in 1905, with Sar- 
ah ordering the bodies of her dead husband and 
daughter exhumed from their Connecticut graves 
and delivered to her San Jose estate. A gorgeous 
splash page establishes the scale of Sarah’s mad 
ambition: rendered In shades of clay and ochre, the 
house looms like a dusty behemoth over a sleepy 
railroad station. The borders of the panel are made 
jagged by a cacophony of blams that could be ham- 
mer strikes or gunfire - an effective onomatopoeic 
device that will be repeated throughout the book. 

Sarah is years into her renovation project, the 
estate crawling with workers - many of them Civil 
War veterans fleeing the ghosts of fheir own bloody 
pasts - engaged In around-the-clock construcbon. 
In an effort to confuse her ghostly tormentors, Sar- 
ah is turning the house into a bizarre maze of hall- 
ways, secret passages and switchback staircases. 
Like all good haunted house stories. Penance's 
setting is as much a character as any of Its inhab- 
itants, living or dead. Tomasl had an opportunity 
that many horror writers never get - he was able 
to walk around In the world of his story, thanks to 
a visit to the Winchester Man- 
sion. 

"First and foremost is see- 
ing the Mouse Itself up close 
and personal," he points out, 
when asked about research- 
ing the Winchester legends. 

“ft informs you in a big way 
once you walk through It with 
the knowledge of [Sarah's] 
back story zipping around in 
your head. The House is Sarah 
and Sarah Is the House. In my 
mind, and I’m sure Sarah’s, 
the House Is a living, breathing 
thing that’s a character all Its 
own. So going to San Jose and 
being able to touch it, smell IL 
live It, was a big help.” 

While Penance’s heroine is very much 
informed by the real Sarah Winchester, 
Tomasl dropped several characters 
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History Of Violence: Mysterious gunfighter Peck sets his rifle sights on a Native 
American encampment in 1905 California. 


of his own creation into the mix - most notably 
Peck, a gunfighter who has attracted a few demons 
of his own. When we first meet him he's perched 
In a tree, sighting through a riflescope and gorily 
picking off a small camp of Na- 
tive Americans. He approaches 
the corpses to find that one of his 
shots killed both a mother and 
her Infant; his day goes downhill 
from there, and a wounded and 
bloodied Peck eventually seeks 
shelter at the Winchester House. 

While the comic's story faith- 
fully chronicles some elements 
of the strange Winchester saga, 
Tomasl says he took many liber- 
ties with it. Including compress- 
ing and rearranging the timeline 
of events. He says he was more 
Interested in Sarah’s psycho- 
logical struggles than whatever 
supernatural curse might have 
dogged her - though there’s 
plenty of that in Penance, loo. 

"The broad stroke - the foundational template of 
Sarah’s story - Is all there, but I really wanted to 


get into her head and Imagine what a woman in 
that time period, doing what she was doing In that 
specific frame of mind, would be going through,” 
Tomasl explains of the challenges of turning a his- 
torical figure Into a comic book character, "Once 
I’m writing a real tiesh-and-blood person who suf- 
fered psychologically, as I’m sure she did, [t] Im- 
mediately puts me Into a certain obllgatlonal con- 
tract within my own wacky head. Also, when you’re 
Immersed with a real-life character for as long as 
I was, I did feel obligated to Sarah In one distinct 
way, and that was by having a deep empathy for 
her. ... Truth be told, there's not much out there 
book-wise about Sarah Winchester, so I took what 
there was and threw it into the boiling pot of my 
warped mind, stirred in my fictional constructs and 
fused them together." 

He had plenty of horror to draw from in the tragic 
life story of his evenfual heroine, fhough. The real 
Sarah Pardee married into the wealthy Winchester 
family In 1862, and by all accounts the first 26 
years of her life seemed charmed. But in 1 866, she 
lost her only child - an infant daughter barely six 
weeks old -to marasmus, a gruesome form of mal- 
nutrition that would have caused the child to quite 
literally waste away. Sarah never recovered from 
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her grief, and fifteen years later It was compounded 
when her husband, William Wirt Winchester, son 
of firearms magnate Oliver Winchester, died of tu- 
berculosis, leaving her a 320,000,000 inheritance 
- more than half a billion USD in today’s currency. 

To understand what happened next. It helps to 
consider the time. It was the heyday of the Spiritu- 
alism movement, and popular lore has It that Sarah 
did what countless other men and women of means 
did In late fO'^-century America: sought the advice 
of a spirit medium. A well-known Boston psychic 
spun a grim fate for Sarah, telling her that she was 
being haunted by the ghosts of every person killed 
by a Winchester rifle. 

If the medium was right, the number of spirits 
gunning tor the widow would have been staggering. 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Company was an 
Innovator In the field of wholesale death, developing 
and marketing a string of popular lever-action rifles 
and pump-action shotguns. One Winchester rifle, 
the Model 1873, became known as "the Gun that 
Won the West.” More than 720,000 of that mod- 
el alone were produced between 1873 and 1916, 
making it one of the bestselling rifles of its time. 

Regardless if one believes Sarah’s ghosts were 
real or of her own imagining, there’s one spectre 
looming over the Winchester House that can't be 
denied and won’t be exorcised: the gun violence 
that sbll haunts America 94 years after Sarah's 
death finally silenced the hammers and saws in 
1922. 

"There was no way to do this story without ex- 
ploring the issue of gun violence," TomasI says. 
"Sarah was thinking of it back In the late 1800s. 
This story begins because of her belief that spill- 
ing blood by the gun has brought all the misery in 
her life straight to her door. The gun and everything 
it represents is a curse in her mind. The lives it's 
snuffed out - in the Civil War, the Indian Wars and 
In random violence - are all addressed within the 
bones of the story and reverberate to the main 
theme of redemption that Sarah, Peck and all the 
workers within the house are searching for. The sad 
part Is, Sarah’s story Is as Incredibly timely over a 
hundred years later as It was back then." 

The plague of gun deaths isn't the only social 
issue tackled in House of Penance that has 
K tragic parallels in modern-day America. In 
the first issue, violence nearly erupts on 
Ik the grounds when a white worker retus- 

Ha es to hand a hammer to his black 

colleague. 

"The racism was Inher- 
■gl ent in the characters that /' 

HBI I wanted to have with- ( 

in the confines of the ’ 

House, especially since 
the Civil War had only 
^ ended twenty years ’ ^ 
I VI earlier,’' says TomasI. 

“It was Important to have ^ 




Builders, Blood And Bullets: Workem toil to confuse spectral visitors, Peck gets a taste of his om 
medicine, and (belov/l Sarah Wnchester considers the deadly combination of brass and gunpowder. 


Civil War veterans now in their late 30s and 40s, 
from the North and the South, working together side 
by side, and It was a natural dramatic extension to 
have these old soldiers with varying opinions still 
fighting the demons of that war in the House they 
were seeking redemption in." 

The final product Is an intensely cinemab'c book 
that conjures classic westerns as often as gothic 
horror films - in fact, TomasI says that two influ- 
ences “rattling up in [his] noggin” while writing the 
script were Don Siegel’s 1971 Southern Gothic/ 
western mash-up The Beguiled and Robert Wise’s 
seminal 1963 ghost story The Haunting. It’s not 
surprising, then, that Penance began its life as a 


down the script very easily Into chapters, and Ian 
worked his magic Into crafting the visuals.” 

Bertram, best known for his work on various Bat- 
man titles for DC, draws the book in his recogniz- 
able, heavily hatched style. Faces and bodies are 
greatly stylized - one worker Is gaunt and Impossi- 
bly crook-nosed, while another Is sguat and neatly 
spherical. With her enormous, almond-shaped eyes 
and pointed chin, Sarah could almost have wan- 
dered onto the page from an Edward Gorey cartoon. 
The core creative team of House of Penance is 
rounded out by superstar colourist Dave Stewart, a 
veteran of numerous We/Zboy titles and a recent run 
of covers for Image’s The Walking Dead. 

Skeptics and believers will likely never agree 
whether Sarah really thought she was being stalked 
by vengeful spirits or If there was some other expla- 
nation for her obsessive building and remodelling. 
Some think she made her own ghosts - visitors to 
the House have reported hearing ghostly hammer- 
ing, and a popular theory holds that the estate is 
haunted by phantom workers who wouldn’t let dy- 
ing deter them from their jobs. 

So her story, and the story of the Winchester 
House, will probably always end In a question mark. 
TomasI won’t say whether he believes the dwell- 
ing to be haunted by anything more than Its own 
strange history, but he does offer a final, diplomatic 
concession. 

“If there’s any house in America that could be 
haunted, it sure as hell Is the Winchester House.” 5 


always felt the cinematic overtones of 
it were obvious," explains the writer. 
“There’s a visual sumptuousness mixed 
with a hardscrabble western tem- 
1 plate that really appealed to me as 
A' a storyteller. The challenges to adapt 
it were not daunting at all, and the 
simple reason for that Is because I 
' was able to work with a gifted artist 
like Ian Bertram. I was able to break 
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Rue Morgue music editor Aaron Von Lupton fteft) and Fright Gallery columnist Gary Pullin meet Den- 
nis Dunaway from the original Alice Cooper Band In Hamilton, Ontario, and (right) Jason Edmiston 
poses with one of his paintings during the In Our Veins art show, at Toronto's Huvango gallery. 


(L-R) Horror artist Hat Jones, Travis Shewchuk of Ravenous EFX, Chatterer 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, and (right) RM's Joseph O'Brien at the CineMacabre 
Tribute to the Tall Man screening of Phantasm 2. 


Filmmakers Julren Maury (left) and Alexandre Bustillo sandwich Rue Morgue France's Fabien 
Delage at the Festival International du film fantastlque de Gerardmer, and (left) Dave with John 
Landis during the Ray Harryhausen retrospective at the TIFF Bell Lightbox in Toronta. 




THE WITEHES BREW EDFFEE HDUSEINHEMPSIEAD.NEWYORK. 
CELEBRAIES IWENTY YEARS AS A RAVEN EOR IHE STRANGE AND SOPERNATURAL 




jLju, renovated a derelict, turr-of-the-certury hoLse in Hempstead, New York. 
Their vision was to create a cafe similar to the one they had grown up with In 
New Jersey; Inspired by their nickname, sc they called It The Witches Brew 
Coffee House (their regulars have nicknamed it “The Brew"). When the place 
first opened, however, the locals shunned It like their ancestors would’ve os- 
tracized anyone associated with witchcraft. 

“They were scared of the place,” recalls Alabama. “They didn’t know what 
coffee houses were. We had mostly young college kids because adults just 
would not step foot through these doors. Locals would tell us, ‘Oh, It’s not 
gonna work here, you should open up in the city,’ or ‘You should move to 
Brooklyn."' 

The little witches stood their ground, however, and restored the house to 
make It dist'nctly witchy. They added a stone fireplace, Installed a coffered 
celling, hung up orange and pink lights and furnished it with odd. retro tables, 
chairs and couches - often found 
on the curb- Other touches included 
heart-, pumpkin- and bat-shaped 
cut-outs hanging alongside dried ros- 
es and chandeliers. They also created 
menus that look like old spell books. 

The menu lems had to fit the 
theme of course; drink names Include 
After Midnight, White Angel, Bed 
Death and Witch Doctor, while other 
beverages pay tribute to the past. 

"[The menu] used to only be about 
iwenty drinks," says Lulo. “Today we 
have twelve pages. Certain drinks are 
named after people, friends or family, 
who were here atvarlous times In the 
house's history." 

Often operating until 4 a.m., and 
playing music by the likes of Danzig, 


The Cure and The Ramones, the cafe has become a haven for Insomniac chil- 
dren of the night it also became the source of rumours, the more persistent 
one being that the sisters are actual witches. 

"No," clarities Lulo. "We've researched and studied, but we wouldn't clas- 
sify ourselves as WIccan. However, we do have Interests that run more toward 
the mystical side of things." 

She addresses another persistent rumour, adding that the cafe was not. In 
fact, named after a bar Ronald DeFeo Jr. supposedly visited after executing 
his family while under demonic possession, in the infamous Amityville mur- 
ders. That bar never existed, but was created by author Jay Anson when he 
wrote his novel The Amityville Horror. 

Alabama asserts that whispers of the cafe being haunted are true, though. 

"There will be times when no one's in the room, and we'll hear our silver 
trays just clang onto the floor. One reason for this might be that we have so 
many dead people's things In here. You'll sometimes read beneath certain 
trays, ‘Jane Doe's wedding anniversary 1960-something,' and that person has 
been long dead, and there's no logical way the trays could have moved from 
the cake fridge, or come off with 
such force." 

Other disturbances include cold 
spots, things disappearing and re- 
appearing in strange places, and a 
1920s-era phantom the staff have 
nicknamed Henry. In spile ot - or 
perhaps because of - such creepy 
stories. The Witches Brew Coftee 
Mouse often has lineups around the 
block. After two decades, the little 
witches feel that they've success- 
fully created a haven for the strange. 

"I don’t tell any of my new staff any 
of these stories,” admits Lulo of the 
cafe's resident ghost, but not for the 
reasons you may think. "I purposely 
don't tell them because I want to see 
ft they'll see him on their own!" 9 





HE SELLS SANCTDARY 
' , THE VEIL 

Starring Tlwtnas Jane, Lily Rabe and Jessica Alba 
Directed by Pbn Joanou 
Written by Robert Ben Garant 
Blumhouse Productions 

As we continue to move through the 2010s, 
there’s a significant shift in how films are being 
released. Sure, there are the big tentpole films 
that cost millions of dollars to make and many 
more millions to promote. Then there are the 
• smaller pictures, many of 
which are hitting theatres 
and video on demand (VOD) 
in close proximity to each 
other, often on the same day. 

Finally, there are thefilms that 
bypass theatres all together 
and wind up on ITunes, VOD 
sen/ices and even Netflix, 
almost instantaneously. Such 
was the case with The Veil. 
a low-budget Blumhouse 
production starring Thomas 
Jane as Jim Jacobs, a cult 
leader equal parts David 
Koresh, Jim Morrison and 
Elvis, who’s determined 
to test the boundaries of death. Jacobs leads 
his Heaven’s Veil followers into mass suicide, 
leaving only one young girl as witness. Years 


later, Susan (American Horror Stores Lily Rabe) 
is approached by a documentary crew led 
by Maggie (Jessica Alba: Sin Cit^ to return to 
Heaven’s Veil to uncover what went on during 
those final days. It's darker than any of them 
would have Imagined. 

The original plan for The Veil was for director 
Phil Joanou {U2: Rattie and Hum, State ofGracdi 
tofilmitas another entry in the hit-or-miss found- 
footage genre, but after much discussion, writer 
Robert Ben Garant rewrote it in the traditional 
third-person point of view. This decision elevates 
the film above what could have simply been 
another entry in a subgenre 
that’s arguably overstayed 
ite welcome. Instead, Joanou 
and company have crafted a 
tight, supernatural thriller that 
asks some big questions about 
the notion of belief - belief in 
the individual, belief in the 
hereafter and the resurrection 
of the soul, and, finally, belief 
in the supernatural. These 
somewhat heady concepts 
wouldn’t be natural sells for 
moviegoers looking for jump 
scares on the big screen. Not 
that The Veil doesn't have a 
few of those, because it does, 
and they work extremely well. 

The film also boasts strong performances 
from all of its leads (yes, even Jessica Alba, who 


gets picked on more than she deserves), though 
ultimately this is Thomas Jane’s film. He’s 
absolutely magnetic onscreen, delivering lines 
he was allowed to craft himself with exceptional 
ven/e and commitment (just like the most 
hypnotic cult leaders). 

With no obvious marketing, The Veil has 
essentially been dumped on the market. So, 
if you like your horror mixed with religion, it’s 
worth your time to discover what lies behind it. 

ANDY BURNS 

’’"METmH ’ 

THE PACK 

starring Jack Campbell, Anna Lise Phillips 
and Hamlsh Phillips 
Directed by Nick Robertson 
Written by Evan Randall Green 
IFC Midnight 

The Pac/f opens with an extremely dubious yet 
foreboding proclamation: "Around the world, wild 
dogs roam freely, killing at will.” Then It shows 
us what seems like proof of this when a couple 
of sheep farmers are slaughtered in the middle 
of the night. Disappointingly, the film doesn’t 
follow up on its initial promise of a no-holds- 
barred human versus dog showdown. Instead, 
It shifts to the domestic drama of Carla (Anna 
Lise Phillips) and Adam Wilson (Jack Campbell), 
which involves farm foreclosures, mysterious 
animal deaths, a petulant teenage daughter who 
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Though the tone of Southbound varies from 
surreal (the wraparound segment) to comedic 
(the creepy family) to dead serious (the town of 
iost souls), which is jarring at times, it mostly 
works, and keeps things rolling right along down 
that lonely lost highway. 

OAVEALEXANDEfl 
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INTRUDERS 

Starring Rory Culkin, Beth Riesgraf and Martin Starr 

Directed by Adam Schindler 

Written by T.J. Cimtel and David White 

Koch 


wants to move to the big city, and her shy younger 
brother. By revealing the bad guys (I mean dogs) 
so early on, The Pac/r squanders its chances for 
building suspense. We already 
know that the titular beasts are 
going to pose an immediate threat 
to the family, so we don’t get a 
chance to develop much empathy 
for them. The movie even 
undercuts its own premise when 
Carla, a veterinarian, states that 
she’s never heard of any animal 
behaving the way these wild dogs 
do, not even ones with rabies. 

Admittedly, the dog attacks 

are vicious - skillfully edited and 
well-realized with good practical gore effects - 
but they're few and far between. Much like The 
Hallow, The Pack transforms into a siege movie 
early on, but doesn’t veer into supernatural 
territory. And, oddly, no one ever speculates on 
why this is happening in the frst place. Where 
did these savage beasts come from? Why has no 
one seen them until now? What is so significant 
about the forest? Despite the fact that there is an 
entire pack of dogs terrorizing the family, they’re 
far less frightening than one giant, slobbery St. 
Bernard named Cujo. 

Perhaps it’s better not to question why these 
wild dogs roam so free, killing at will. 

LESS LEE MOORE 


GOING DOWN 


SOUTHBOUND 

starring Chad VIella, Matt Bettinelli-Olpin 
and Kristina Pesic 

Written and directed by Roxanne Benjamin, 

David Bruckner, Patrick Horvath, et al. 

Dark Sky 

If you listen to the blues, you know that roads, 
highways, travelling, the devil, “going down” 


and having hellhounds on your trail are all lyrical 
staples. The concept of movement between this 
world and the next, walking the line between 
good and evil, and the eternal 

I struggle of the soul being pulled in 
two directions make for rich folklore. 
When that stuff is literalized, it 
can make for great horror stories, 
as it does in the anthology film 
Southbound. 

Brought to us by the makers of 
the V/H/S anthology series, it's a 
more polished - aesthetically and 
narratively - collection of tales, 
couched in a particularly effective 
framing device. The film begins with 
two bloodied, desperate men making a run for 
it in an old pickup truck. As day breaks we see 
skeletal dark clumps (they look as weird as they 
sound) floating In the air. The men clean up and 
gas up at a roadside cafe and hit the highway 
when they notice the otherworldly things steadily 
closing in on them. But their 
attempts to escape simply 
lead them back to the same 
spot. 

It’s a perfectly nightmarish 
scenario that leads into 
more highway stories about 
a distracted driver running 
someone down in the middle 
of the night, an all-girl rock 
band with a broken-down 
van being taken in by a 
particularly creepy family, 
a search for a loved one in 

a town for lost souls, and ' 

a home invasion gone very wrong. Along the 
way we get some nice cameos from the likes 
of comedian Dana Gould, The Jesus Lizard's 
David Yow and, doing some voice work, Larry 
Fessenden, who pops up in so many projects 
he’s now officially the Dave Grohl of indie horror. 


SOUTHDOUNO 


Let us give you a little bit of advice: If you have 
various sacks of cash stored around your house, 
maybe don't tell anybody about it, eh? Beth 
Riesgraf stars as Anna in this enormously me- 
diocre home invasion flick about an agoraphobic 
woman who has not left her house in several 
decades. Now that all of her family has passed, 
she's the only one left 

in the sprawling old i tit’ 

home. 

She regularly chats I 
with the food-delivery | 
guy (Rory Culkin), who ' 
she has a bit of a flir- i 
tation with, but that’s , 
about it. Seemingly out [ 
ot the blue, she offers 
him a sack of cash so 
that he can start anew, 
and then mentions in 
passing how there's 
money all over the house that she has no idea 
what to do with. Of course, shortly after, a gang 
of thugs arrive to snatch the cash, but Anna is 
far from a victim in the home that she knows so 
well, and soon the blood begins to flow. 

Intruders (formerly Shut Irti offers what is es- 
sentially a super-cut of prior home 
invasion flicks, right down to the 
stereotypical bad-guy dialogue from 
the intruders (example: “Do you 
see our faces? Do you really think 
we’re going to just let you go?”). 
Every character is a tired archetype, 
whether it be Anna as a virginal fi- 
nal girl or Martin Starr’s unnamed 
character as the token lunatic who 
repeatedly goes too tar. Intruders is 
also severely wounded by so much 
exposition it becomes occasionally 
laughable, such as when the leader 
‘ of the gang has a revelation, but vo- 
calizes his entire thought process so it feels like 
he might just be in the midst of an epic soliloquy. 

Put this film at the top of the list of 201 6 re- 
leases to skip, because its flimsy script and mul- 
titude of cliches make for a real snoozer. 

RICHELLE CHARKOT 






HELLIONS 

Starring Chloe Rose, Robert Patrick and Rossif Sutherland 
Directed by Bruce McDonald 
Written by Pascal Trotiier 
IFC Midnight 

Considering the love many fright fans have for 
2008’s Pontypool, it was jarring to see the hate 
heaped upon Hellions, Canadian director Bruce Mc- 
Donald's second horror film, after its theatrical re- 
lease last September. Admittedly the Halloween-set 
film does not have the same big brain as the Tony 
Burgess-written Pontypool, but it does benefit from 
McDonald's ability and willingness to twist genre cli- 
ches, whether it be rock movies {Hard Core Logo), 
domestic dramas ( The Husbandi or horror. 

Hellions stars Chloe Rose as Dora Vogel, a small- 
town teen who finds out that she’s pregnant on Hal- 
loween. Alone at home, the girl is besieged by creepy 
masked kids who favourably bring to mind Sam from 
Trick-’r-Treat (2007). Their pleas for sweets turn 
sour, however, when they bring Dora her boyfriend’s 
head in a sack. It soon becomes apparent that Dora, 
whose pregnancy is accelerating rapidly, is not the 
object of the hel- 
lions’ desire: it 
is her baby they 
want. 

Looked at un- 
sympathetically, 

Hellions Is, ad- 
mittedly, messy. 

There are plot 
holes, bad char- 
acter decisions 
(like Robert Pat- 
rick’s cop charac- 
ter telling Chloe to 
stay put while he 
investigates attic 
noises) and exposition that inadequately explains the 
hellions’ nature and purpose. Those looking for solid 
answers will not find them. 

Helliond strength instead comes from McDon- 
ald’s - and his collaborators cinematographer Norayr 
Kasper and editor Duff Smith's - ability to tap into 
the imagery and pacing of nightmares. Together they 
create a weird world that stays with you long after the 
film’s 82-minute running time ends. 

Credit much of that power to McDonald's decision 
to shoot day-for-night using infrared. While partly 
motivated by practicality (McDonald hoped to avoid 
the discomfort of shooting at night in November in 
Ontario - brrri), the aesthetic, deployed when the hel- 
lions first attack, heightens the film’s surreal nature. 
That weirdness also gives full license to Kasper to 
compose beautiful shots that come off like twisted 
takes on Maxfeid Parrish paintings. 

WeWons won’t please all (or even most) horror fans, 
but consider McDonald’s return to horror far more of 
a treat than a trick. 

SEAN PLUMMER 




; ISSUE: LANGE CRASHES THE HOUSING MARKET 

THE DEVIL IN MISS ANSEL 

THE LAST HOUSE 

Wild Eye Releasing 

I wondering why actress Joanna Angel is pictured twice on the cover of this DVD 
I (jgJ butnot her name. ApeekatthelMDb made It clear: the producers wanted to cash in 

her looks and not the fact that she starred in Fuckenstein, Dong of the Dead, The 
f F'prr I XXXorcistand, personal favourite. Rock & Roll in My Butthole 2. In The Last House. 
-1= - things get really weird for Candy (Angel) and her escort entourage when they're paid 

to attend a party In a mansion by three satanIc weirdos who Intend to kill the girls for their perverse 
pleasure. Not even cameos by Jason Mewes (C/ertrs) and Felissa Rose {Sleepaway Campi can save this 
movie, which should be your last choice for entertainment. Angelic or otherwise. 

BODY COUNT: 7 

BEST DEATH: Bat to the head In the bathtub 



ELEAKOft'S ESCAPE R90M 

SLASHER HOUSE 

Chemical Burn Entertainment 

Waking up naked in a jail cell is a bad way to start your day. But finding out that 
you're locked up in an abandoned prison with a bunch of sadistic serial killers, one 
of whom is a truly terrifying clown Is even worse! Our protagonist in this British 
flick, played by the stunning Eleanor James {Forest of the Damned), must fight all 
these sickos and psychos if she wants her freedom. Though pedanb'c at times, the 
film’s colour palette is rather unique, as it jacks up the lush reds (including a copious amount of blood) 
and sickly greens of the prison’s septic interior. Slasher House is alun watch that skillfully hides its low 
budget with some technical polish, a strong script and lots of the red stuff! 

BODY COUNT: 13 

BEST DEATH: Electric drill to the head 

GARY GIVES HEAD 

“ MANSION OF BLOOD 

MVD Visual 

At least once a year I come across a movie so awful it makes me want to gouge out 
my eyes. And although 2016 has just begun, Mansion of Blood \s a top contender. 
Set In a renovated 1920s mansion, it stars a plethora of B-llst actors who attend a 
party during a lunar eclipse, only to be killed off in increasingly bizarre situations. 
To say it tries too hard is a massive understatement, as it features a Mayan curse, 
witches, ghosts, phantom horses, magic spells, zombies, demonic possessions, a 
mummy, a werewolf, a vampire, a horde of murderous little people and the disembodied, randomly 
appearing head of Gary Busey! Clocking in at an agonizing 99 minutes, it's destined to become your 
favourite drink coaster. 

BODY COUNT: 32 

BEST DEATH: Mauled by little people 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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DIRECTOR NICK SIMON AND ACTOR LUKE RAINES REMEMOER 
WORKING WITH WES CRAVEN ON HIS LAST PROJECT, PRODUCING 
THEIR SLASHER FILM THEBIHL IHTHEPHOTOEmS 


ES GRAVEN DIED ON AUGUST 30 LAST 
YEAR OF BRAIN CANCER, two weeks laler, the 

Nightmare on Elm Streef director’s final film as a producer, The Girl in the 
Photographs, had its world premiere during the Midnight Madness portion 
of the Toronto International Film Festival. The sadness of that fact is not 
lost on its director, Nick Simon, who spoke to Rue Morgue shortly after his 
film's debut. 

“It's bittersweet, honestly. It’s something you wouldn’t have wanted in 
a million years. I wish he was here: he wanted to be here. I’m happy he 
loved the movie, and his family told me he was very proud that this will be 
the final movie he will have his name on and they loved 
the movie. I’m just glad we didn't let him down. That was 
always my greatest concern." 

The Girl in the Photographs - out April 1 from Vertical 
Entertainment - stars Claudia Lee as Colleen, a small- 
town girl on the receiving end of anonymous photographs y 

of mutilated women. Kal Penn (Kumar from the Harold & 

Afi/mar movies) co-stars as Peter Hemmings, an LA fash- 
ion photographer infamous for shooting his models in vio- 
lent death scenes. When Hemmings finds outthatthe two 
masked psychos sending her photos are inspired by his 
work, he decides to visit the town - his hometown - and 
cynically capitalize on the infamy of the crimes by doing 
a photo shoot with Colleen. The killers, however, are less 
than flattered by his intentions and attentions and soon turn their blades on 
him, his entourage and Colleen. Much of the action, scenarios and brutality 
feels like the Scream movies, which wasn't lost on Craven. 

“It was actually Wes who brought it up,” says Luke Baines, who plays 
one of the killers. “We did our table read and he said this was the closest 
script to the original Scream movie that he had ever read. And he said, ‘As 
soon as I read It, I knew I had to be involved in this movie.' And I thought, 
‘Well, if he thinks so then I want to be involved in this movie!”' 

Simon met Craven back in 2011 during a year-long mentor program 


sponsored by the Writers Guild of America. During that time, he presented 
Craven with the still-in-progress (JW script, which he co-wrote with Os- 
good Perkins (son of Anthony Perkins) and Robert Morast. It took ten days 
for Craven to get back to him, but the wait was worth it 

“He loved the script, and he said, 'Honestly, this is the best script I’ve 
read in years,”' Simon says. “‘In the last ten days I read seven scripts, two 
novels, and one graphic novel. Then I set aside time for Girl. And then I 
grabbed it and it grabbed me.’ That was his quote." 

Craven subsequently signed on as an executive producer. He was very 
hands-on during pre-produdtion, helping Simon tweak the seript and work 
on casting. Me also helped the young director decide to mask the killers 
Instead of having them wear pancake makeup, Simon’s 
original plan. 

“I had a pretty long conversation with Wes about masks 
versus makeup," he says. "And Wes, because he is a 
scholar, broke down masks and what they mean symbol- 
ically, and it goes back to a primitive time where people 
would wear masks to perform different types of sacrifices. 
And it's a way to separate them from the victims." 

Production got underway in April of last year in Victoria, 
British Columbia, with Simon sending Craven links to view 
each day’s footage. Back in LA after the month-long shoot, 
Simon would drop off a DVD of his latest cut of the film 
to Craven’s house every Friday. Each Monday they would 
receive supportive notes in return. 

"His notes were always, ’You guys are doing great. You’ve got the movie 
here. Keep up the good work.’ He was always very positive.” 

"Craven’s dedication to The Girl in ffie Photographs, even when his ill- 
ness was no longer a secret, impressed everyone in the cast and crew,” 
asserts Baines, “That’s the incredible thing about it. We knew he was sick 
but nowhere near the extent that he was sick. He was working on the film 
two days before he died. It’s so sad, but ifs also like I want to go out like 
thatl I just want to be doing what I love right up until the end. That, forme, 

felt right.” 9 




is Cuadecuc^ Vampir, an atmospheric 75-minLile 
black-and-white art film comprised of behind- 
the-scenes footage from CountDracula. If you’re 
a Lee and/or Dracula fan, you’ll want to wrestle 
this one away from the German Shepherds and 
put it in your collection. 

JAMES eURRELL 


ScABY POPPiNS 


THE GUARDIAN (19901 

Starring Janny Seagrove, Dwier Brown and Carey Lowell 
Directed by William Friedkin 
Written by Stephen Volk, Dan Greenburg and 
William Fiiedkln • ' 

Scream Factory 


Doesn't it just piss you off royally when you 
move to California and have a child, onfy to see a 
weird British nanny try to sacrifice it to her druid- 
ic tree god? Annoying, right? 

Okay, so The Guardian doesn't boast the most 
exciting concept but it was directed by William 
Friedkin, making his first horror feature since 
1973’s The Exorcist, and that's enough to make 
your head spin at least part of the way around. 
As the filmmaker himself says in one of the bo- 
nus features, he only made the movie as a favour 
to one of the producers, and didn't like Stephen 
Volk’s script (based on Dan Greenburg's novel 
The Nann^. However, he was inspired to rewrite 
it by a bad nanny experience of his own that had 
recently happened at the time, which he amus- 
ingly recounts in the interview. 

The film stars Jenny Seagrove as Camilla, a 
nanny who has a habit of disappearing with her 
employers’ newborns in order to sacrifice them 
to a spooky old tree in the California bush, in or- 
der to stay vibrant < 

(read: sexy) by ap- 
peasing her evil 
druid deity. Her lat- 
est targets are Phil 
(Dwier Brown) and 
Kate (Carey Lowell), 
a couple renting a 
swank suburban 
home after moving 
from Chicago. When 
her ruse unravels _ 

and people start dy- 
ing - some gorily torn apart by the tree, others by 
the wolves that act as her familiars - she battles 
Phil and Kate for the life of their child. 

The Guardiads rather silly plot, generic cast 
and dated ’90s styles are mitigated by Friedkin's 
skill. His decision to do the effects in-camera 
pays off with some shocking bloodletting, no- 
tably when Phil picks up a chainsaw. Mean- 
while the stalking sequences with the wolves 
are nail-biters, and some of the surreal, ancient 
evil-flavoured imagery invokes the mood of The 
Exorcist (The producers also shamelessly rip off 
that film’s font for the opening credits.) Volk Is 
no slouch either, having penned Ken Russell's 


Guardian 


FAITHFUL FBANCO 


COUNT DRACULA (1970)"“' 

Starring Christopher Lee. Klaus Kinski and Herbert Lom 
Directed by Jess Franco 
Written by Augusto Finocchi 
Severin Films 

Though Bram Stoker’s 1897 novel has been 
the springboard for over 200 feature films, there 
have been surprisingly few attempts to adhere 
to the source material. One of the more faithful 
adaptations is, curiously enough, a 1 970 version 
directed by Spain’s king of ex- 
ploitation cinema, Jess Franco 
{Vampyros Lesbos, 99 Womeri\. 

London-based lawyer-in-train- 
ing Jonathan Harker (Fred Wil- 
liams) is journeying to Transylva- 
nia to meet with a client. Count 
Dracula (Christopher Lee), who is 
purchasing property in England. 

On route to his destinabon, Hark- 
er is cautioned by locals against 
continuing his Journey. Disre- 
garding the advice, he arrives at 
Castle Dracula and is greeted by 
the elderly Count, who is init'ally cordial, but lat- 
er holds the young solicitor against his will. With 
Harker a prisoner in the castle with Dracula’s 
three female "brides,” the Count makes his way 


to London to prey on the young man’s fiancee, 
Mina (Maria Rohm), and her friend, Lucy (Sole- 
dad Miranda). 

A number of aspects from Stoker’s story are 
retained here. Physically, Dracula is an old man 
who grows younger with each feeding, and Lee 
has the opportunity to a deliver several lines of 
dialogue taken almost directly from the novel 
- something he was never given the chance to 
do in his various outings as Dracula for Hammer 
(though he does have one line from Stoker’s 
bOOkinDracu/aAD. 1972i. 

The film is hindered in piaces by its low bud- 
get and some questionable 
production choices, such as 
having German Shepherds 
stand in for wolves, as well 
as Franco’s penchant for 
zooms. However, these de- 
ficiencies are outweighed 
by Bruno Nicolai’s unique 
score and strong perfor- 
mances by Klaus Kinski as 
the insect-eating madman 
Renfield and Herbert Lom as 
Professor Van Helsing. 
Severin’s special features 
include an interview with Franco (brought over 
from a previous DVD release from Dark Sky 
Films) and interviews with Williams and co-star 
Jack Taylor. The most interesting extra, though. 


mim 




CLOSE AS A BLADE 



Gothic (1986) and the hugely underrated 2011 
ghost story The Awakening, so you gotta won- 
der if Friedkin's pruning and grafting ulfimafely 
helped or harmed the story. Scream Factory’s 
extras-fontified Blu-ray may satisfy some of your 
curiosity, in case you, ahem, arbour any doubts. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 

AXE (1974)“"" 

Starring Leslie Lee, Jack Canon and Ray Green 
Written and directed by Frederick R. Friedel 

KIDNAPPED CDED (1976) 

Starring Jack Canon, Leslie Rivers and Gladys Lavltan 
Written and directed by Frederick H. Friedel 
Severin 

When it comes to the hardscrabble world of 
’70s regional horror, the stories behind the films 
are almost as fascinating as the action that 
unfolds on screen. 
Bound by tight 
schedules and tight- 
er budgets, innova- 
tion was the secret 
of many self-taught 
auteurs such as 
Frederick R. Friedel, 
whose two North and 
South Carolina-shot 
features, Axe and 
Kidnapped Coed, re- 
fuse to be defined by 
their exploitation trappings. The sordid history of 
these films is laid out in a feature-packed Blu- 
ray from Severin, which pairs up both films for 
a comprehensive look at Friedel’s brief flirtation 


with grindhouse cinema. 

It all starts with the nightmarish Axe. In the 
midst of a crime spree, gun-toting no-goodniks 
Steele (Jack Canon), Lomax (Ray Green) and Billy 
(director Friedel himself) happen upon an isolat- 
ed farmhouse occupied by the young Lisa (Les- 
lie Lee) and her catatonic grandfather (Douglas 
Powers). If looks like a safe place to hide from 
the cops, but the trio soon realizes it’s In even 
more danger from Lisa herself. Running just 
north of an hour, what Axe lacks 
in plot development and charac- 
terization it makes up for in eerie 
atmosphere, as Friedel smooths 
out the rough technical edges 
with distinctive enthusiasm. 

More of a thriller than horror, 
the superior Kidnapped Coed 
has Canon return as a small-time 
hood who develops a relation- 
ship with his abducted hostage 
Sandra (Leslie Rivers) as they 
wait for her rich father to fork over the ran- 
som. The story’s more nuanced than you might 
expect, with thoughtful photography that high- 
lights location work in grimy hotels and skid row 
bars, giving the film a sleazy, primitive flavour 
wholly befitting these tragic characters. 

Just as interesting as the films Is the disc’s 
array of special features and in-depth docs in- 
tended to foster a new appreciation for Frledel’s 
work. There’s also a CD soundtrack for both fea- 
tures, plus Biood Brothers, a third film re-edited 
from his other works. Taken together, this re- 
lease makes for an impressive tribute to some of 
the most promising indie efforts of the mid-’70s 
regional horror movement. 

PAUL CORUPE 




THE HDUSE WHERE 
EVIL DWELLS 119821"“' 

Starring Ettward Albert, Susan George and Doug McClure 

Directed by Kevin Connor 

Written by Robert Suhosky and James Hardiman 

GHDSrWARRIDR|1984| 

Starring Hiroshi Fujioka, John Caivin and Janet Julian 
Directed by J, Larry Carroli 
Written by Tim Curnen 
Scream Factory 

Pairing American cheese with a heaping glob 
of ferlyaki Is a bizarre combo, but that’s what 
Scream Factory has dished up with its Blu-ray 
double feature of The House l/Vhere Evii Dweiis 
(1982) and Ghost Warrior (1984), two vaguely 
samurai-inspired movies that manage to satisfy. 

When American photographer Ted Fletch- 
er (Edward Albert: Galaxy of Terroi) knowingly 
moves his family into a haunted Kyoto house 
for his latest assignment, he quickly discovers 
there’s something to the spirte that the locals 
fear. A hilarious and sensuous lovemaking mon- 
tage early on Is tragically cut short when the 
ghost of a jilted ex-lover fakes control of Ted’s 
wife Laura (Susan George; Straw Dogdi, tem- 
porarily transforming her into a sexual deviant. 
From there, it’s a speedy descent into mad- 
ness as the ex-fenants continue fearing apart 
the Fletcher household by means of posses- 
sion, giant evil crabs that can climb trees and 
an amusing sequence in which the possessed 
father screams “Eat mommy’s good soup!” at 
his daughter whilst pouring water on her head. 

Despite all of its camp, The House 
Where Evii Dwells actually fea- 
tures some pretty fantastic cin- 
ematography and set design. 
Director Kevin Connor {Motel Hell) 
smartly uses a sizeable Japanese 
cast and on-location footage from 
Tokyo that helps lend the film a 
sliver of authenticity. 

The second feature included 
here, Ghost Warrior, tells the 
story of a 400-year-old samurai 
whose body is brought back to life after a pair 
of American skiers discover him conveniently 
preserved in an icy cave. Protagonist Yoshimitsu 
(Hiroshi Fujioka: Kamen Ridei) is then shipped off 
to Los Angeles where the ancient fighter strug- 
gles to acclimate to modem life and, naturally, 
has a violent run-in or two with the local gangs. 
Though Fujioka brings a great deal of presence 
and believabllity to his chatacfer and director J. 
Larry Carroll {Tourist Trap) does a fine job with 
the scenes set in le^-century Japan, the script 
is decidedly less Impressive and the film falls 
apart somewhat in its second half. 

Perhaps if just needed more of mommy’s good 
soup.’ 

EVAN MILLAR 
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SHOUT! RESURRECTS OBSCURE PERPORMHNCES 
BY THE MERCHHNT OF MENHCE FOR 
THE VINCENT PRICE COLLECTION III 
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■■ KlLbBR KiNG. B MflD MAGISTRATE 
mM AND A HOICKED UITCHFINDER ARE 
^^A rCW OP THE UONDERPULLY 
^ P MACABRE ROLES THAT UINCENT 
PRICE SINKS HIS tseth into for the films in 
Shojt! Factory’s Vincent Price Collection III. Though 
most of the actor’s essentiai movies have aiready re- 
ceived HD upgrades, Shouti digs up five more genre 
entries - of varying quality - that showcase the talents 
of everyone's favourite merchant of menace. 

MASTER OP THE WORLD (1961) Egl 

WILLIAM WITNEY 

One of the more curious movies AiP reieased is this 
Jules Verne family fantasy adapted for screen by Rlcti- 
arO Mafheson. A bright and coiourful Victorian era is ; 
undercut by the stormy emoflons and megaiomania : 
of airship commander Robur (Price), who roams the 
skies In a high-teoh air baiioon destroying battleships : 
and other instruments of war in a misguided effort to- . 
wards worid peace. A smaii party that he rescues from 
a voicano, inciudmg government agent John Strook ; 
(a young Charies Bronson), take aotion to stop his at- : 
tacks. Despite having one of AiP's biggest budgets of 
the era, a reiiance on stock footage makes thefiim iook 
cheap, and Price appears uncomfortable as the mor- 
aiiy ambiguous Robur. it's a fiim that just never reaiiy 
works, and probably wouid’ve been more at home as a 
Wait Disney production. 

TOWER OP LONDON (1962) 

ROGER GORMAN 

Roger Gorman directs Price In this Shakespearean tale j 
of murder that’s tfie most enjoyable film of the five. 
Price is parficulariy great in the role of the deformed, 
scheming Richard III, who sees the chance to claim 


the throne of England - once a few heirs ahead of ; ic readings: “The Tell-Tale Heart," “The Sphinx," “The 
him are properly disposed of. Arching his eyebrows i Cask of Amontillado" and "The Pit and the Pendulum.’’ 
and adopting a crude demeanour. Price’s Richard III In each. Price fully inhabits the mindset of the tale’s 
goes increasingly insane as the ghosts of his victims narrator, offering re-enactments on a small, atmo- 
retum to stop his plans. With striking black-and-white , spherically decorated stage. While it doesn’t exactly 
cinematography, this particularly lurid historical horror demand additional viewings, especially since the A/V 
recallssomeoftheactor’smost notable performances, i quality of the original material Is lacking, thlsTVspe- 
cial makes for a nice companion piece to Price's Poe 


DIARY OP A MADMAN (1963) |g1 films wrth Roger Gorman. 

REGINALD LE BORG 

One of Price's weakest films of the 1960s is this run- : CRY OP THE BANSHEE (1970) Egl 

of-the-mill tale of a mad, murderous artist Here, he - goroon hessler 

plays a straight-laced French PPce, in the role of 


plays a straight-laced French PPce, in the role of corrupf 

magistrate possessed by the ^ and decadent Lord Whitman 

Horla, a malevolent spirit who ar- ViNCFNT PRICF inthisElizabethan-erataleof 
gues with him, makes him doubt COLLFCTION III witchcraft, doesn’t get quite 

his sanity and ultimately tries H r as much screen time as his 

to drive him to criminal deeds. i 7 d ? younger British co-stars, but 

While attempting to improve ^ ^ I 2 ^ he still dominates the pro- 

his amateur sculpting, he hires A ]| | J ceedings. With the help of his 

flirtatious (but married) mod- jV i J immoral sons. Whitman does 

el Odette (Nancy Kovack), whom W U f anything and everything to 

he quickly falls for, but the Horla A j i ferret out the location of a 

has other plans. Some occasion- , u 9 witches' coven led by Dona 

ally effective special effects can't Hp i IHy | ' (Elizabeth Bergner). As they 

overcome the sluggish pace film, j ^ HE I torture and murder innocenf 

which is really about struggling • lU^ 5 ^ townsfolk with glee. Dona 

against our evil impulses, with all J j; A conjures her own revenge, 

the expected religious allusions. •> — i — au • - - ggpging g demon to destroy 

the bloodline in this surpris- 

AN EVENING OP EDGAR ingly violent, death-filled tale. The film's new Blu-ray 

ALLAN POE (1970) release includes a theatrical cut, as well as a director's 

KENNETH JOHNSON cut that features more nudity and sadism (as well as 

Price’s dedication to his craft is unmistakable in this ' animated tittes from Terry Gilliam). It’s an interesting 
made-for-TV feature, running just shy of an hour. In it, and effective film, even if it can't hold a burning stake 
he takes on four Poe classics with engaging dramat- to Price's similar Wltch^nclerCeneral.9 


magistrate possessed by the 
Horla, a malevolent spirit who ar- 
gues with him, makes him doubt 
his sanity and ultimately tries 
to drive him to criminal deeds. 
While attempting to improve 
his amateur sculpting, he hires 
flirtatious (but married) mod- 
el Odette (Nancy Kovack), whom 
he quickly falls for, but the Horla 
has other plans. Some occasion- 
ally effective special effects can't 
overcome the sluggish pace film, 
which is really about struggling 
against our evil impulses, with all 
the expected religious allusions. 

AN EVENING OP EDGAR 
ALLAN POE (1970) 
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hile classic horror f Ims often go to 
great lengths to offer sympathetio 
portrayals of hideous creatures 
born in the depths of a laboratory, 
the same kind of compassion doesn’t often extend 
to the mad scientists who created them. For a brief 
time in the t950s, though, a slightly new breed of 
psycho physician began to take hold on local drive- 
in screens - characters with tragic tales that are 
usually less interested In playing God than in res- 
cuing a loved one. That's the case with Basil Rath- 
bone’s portrayal of Dr. Cadman in The Black Sleep 
(1956), a fun throwback tilm that also examines 
how altruism can develop Into an all-consuming 
monomania. 

Despite featuring a more modern twist on the 
mad scientist. The Black Sleep otherwise feels like 
the horror cinema of the 1930s and ’40s. A big 
part of that is Rafhbone's supporting cast, a who's 
who of past genre icons, including Bela Lugosi, 
Lon Chaney Jr., John Carradine and Tor Johnson. 
Even director Reginald Le Borg previously tolled on 
Universal horror films such as The Mummy's Ghost 
(1944), and his focus on shadowy corridors and 
secret passages probably seemed gualnt alongside 
the rampaging giant beasts and 
alien attacks that dominated the 
box office at the time. 

The turn-of-the century-set story, 
too, hearkens back to classic mad 
science chillers. While awaiting ex- 
ecution for a crime he didn’t com- 
mit, Dr. Ramsay (Herbert Rudley) Is 
visited by Dr. Cadman (Rathbone), 
who slips the condemned man 
some “Black Sleep," an ancient In- 
dian drug that induces a temporary, 
death-like coma. Ramsay awakens 
In Cadman’s castle-like estate, 
where he learns he must help his 
host perform a series of brain sur- 
gery experiments on humans, using 
the exotic drug as an anesthetic. 

Eventually, Ramsay discovers that Cadman's work 
Is Intended to help him revive his unconscious wife, 
who Is dying from a brain tumour. But Ramsay has 
second thoughts when he discovers Cadman’s 
dungeon Is full of the deformed victims of his ex- 


periments. 

As his work becomes a dangerous obsession, Dr. 
Cadman explains, "In the interests of science, any- 
thing Is Justified!" This may seem to be typical mad 
scientist rambling, but his devotion to his wife gives 
Rathbone’s characterization more nuance than, 
say, Dr. Moreau, Dr, Xor Victor 
Frankenstein. For all the dam- 
age that Cadman does, one 
remarkable scene near the 
film’s climax has the doctor 
gingerly carrying his still-co- 
matose bride as he’s confront- 
ed by his failed experiments 
from the basement. The look 
on his face suggests this fate 
was inevitable, rendering him 
a pitiable figure. 

There are few precedents 
for this kind of seemingly al- 
truistic mad scientist, aside 
from 1940's The Ape, in which 
Boris Karloff plays a scientist 
who dons an ape costume to 
commh murders because he needs to steal spinal 
fluid samples to cure polio In a neighbour's young 
daughter. The Black Sleep came before the sym- 
pathetic scientist became a horror cinema main- 
stay in the wake of French shocker fyes Without 


a Face (1960), in which a plastic surgeon performs 
facial transplants to restore his disfigured daugh- 
ter’s beauty (featuring surgery scenes reminiscent 
of The Black Sleep's close-up of a fluid-leaking 
brain). Eyes Without a Face's plot was later recy- 
cled for European outings Atom Age Vampire (1 960) 
and The Awful Dr. Orloff (1 962), while Hollywood 
checked in with the similar The Brain That Wouldn't 
Ole (1962), which has a doctor keeping his fian- 
cee's severed head alive while he tries to find a 
suitable body. In all cases, the scientist Is Initially 
inspired not by personal gain but in helping others, 
however misguided his actions. 

Ultimately, It’s this offbeat portrayal of Cadman 
that makes The Black Sleep worth a look, since 
the all-star cast is not much more than a gimmick. 
A frail Lugosi (In his last role, aside from his Plan 
9 from Outer Space “cameo”) doesn’t get any di- 
alogue as Cadman’s mute butler, Casimir, while 
Chaney has only slightly more to do as the hulking 
Mungo. The rest are on hand for the film’s most 
effective sequence, a series of shocking reveals In 
the dungeon, where Ramsay sees a raving mad- 
man (Carradine), a woman covered In wild patches 
of hair, a man whose face has melted and a blind 
brute (Johnson). Instead, it’s Rathbone who shines, 
bringing to life one of fhe most Influential examples 
of a big screen scientist who has less of a method to 
his madness than a madness to his method.® 
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Blick Caesar, It's Alive, God Told Me To, The Private Files of J. Edgar Hoover, Q - The Winged Serpent, The Stuff, Maniac Cop, Phone 
Booth - some of the most diverse and thematically rich genre films that have been made In American independent cinema 

At turns provocative, disturbing, and humorous, his distinctiy personal works in film, television, and theater are distinguished 
by their ferocious Intelligence, biting satire, and powerful emotionalism. Over the course of 28 chapters, this in-depth career- 
length Interview Is an entertaining, enlightening, and gripping account of the singular career of a true American original 
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DELE TE BIHS AND OTHER SIH S'I 


/ n case it’s not already patently freakin’ obvi- 
ous to you, Dauntless Reader, I’m now pretty 
deep into that classic-rock-afid-body-aches 
mltschmerz quaintly known as middle age, 
which is why most of the films I cover in this col- 
umn date from the ’70s and ’80s. It’s not often 
that I go spelunking back into even more distant 
decades, but when I do it’s almost invariably to 
wring a few guffaws out of such sublimely shite 
fare as The Giant Claw, The Creeping Terrorani 
The Green Slime. But there’s nary a derisive 
snort to be had this month - it's all about the de- 


liciously titled / Bury the Living (1 958), a doomy 
and strikingly original little waking nightmare 
from the Eisenhower era. 

■ It’s largely forgotten today by most people who 
aren’t Stephen King - he cited it as essential 
viewing in his 1981 treatise Danse Macabre, and 
more recently acknowledged it as the inspiration 
for the short story “Obit" in his latest collection 
Bazaar of Bad Dreams. 

The film introduces us to Robert Kraft (Rich- 
ard Boone), the new director of a large ceme- 
fery. He’s less fhan enthused about the gig but 
grudgingly accepts because of a 
longstanding family obligation. 

His office wall is dominated by a 
large, ominous-looking map of 
the graveyard with plots labelled 
with names of current and future 
tenants. Occupancy and vacancy 
are indicated on the map - the 
film’s most arresting visual device 

- by black-and-white pins which, 

Kraft soon comes to realize, ac- 
tually hold the power of life and iRP 
death over the future residents 

of the vacant plots. (Most deaths 

happen off screen, but one we witne^ firsthand 

- a toymaker who suffers a heart attack on the 
job - is a brilliantly realized macabre vignette of 
about 30 seconds.) After coming to the horrifying 


conclusion that he may have caused a couple 
of premature deaths by simple miscalculations, 
Kraft vows to take better care but soon begins to 
suspect his hand is being forced. 

At first blush IBtL looks like one of those guy- 
gets-consumed-by-his-job cautionary tales, but 
not quite - the job in question doesn’t offer him 
riches, refuge, redemption or even advance- 
ment, nor does he go the tired old drunk-on- 
power route. He’s simply trapped by some very 
difficult choices, in a position of authority he 
never wanted, and he must now 
contend with a conspiracy he’s 
only beginning to comprehend. 
•The most common complaint 
about the film is that it plays out 
like an extended Twilight Zone 
episode, and I wouldn't entirely 
disagree, but does that have to be 
a bad thing? No, not when it has 
an atmosphere of genuine dread, 
courtesy of direcfor Albert Band 
(father of Full Moon recidivist 
Charles Band), and works from a 
sharp script by future Deer Hunter 
co-writer Louis Garfinkle. But it’s Boone’s in- 
tense and sympathetic portrayal of increasingly 
desperate regular guy Kraft that drives IBtL so 
relentlessly forward; the man garnered some 


well-deserved acclaim over his lengthy career 
for popular fare such as fhe The Big Steep, but 
this must surely be his most underrated perfor- 
mance. 

I’d be remiss if I didn't mention a connection 
between IBtL and the early days of Rue Morgue. 
Our beloved rag dan trace at least part of its gen- 
esis back to a series of informal Sunday evening 
gatherings our founder/publisher Rodrigo Gudifio 
hosted back in the '90s, in which a loose-knit 
group of friends and acquaintances - some 
of whom still (dis)grace these pages today - 
watched all 96 films on King’s Danse Macabre 
list. I personally didn't get on board until the 
spring of 1999 and hence missed the screen- 
ing of IBtL, but you’d best believe I became an 
instant fan when I discovered it in one of those 
50-title box sets from Mill Creek Entertainment a 
few years later. 

There’s no excuse to neglect / Bury foe Living 
any longer as it’s widely available on DVD alone 
or in various compilations, although I suspect a 
Blu-ray may be a ways off yet. If I were Joe Bob 
Briggs I’d issue an official “check it out" edict, 
but I’m not. Instead, I’ll just politely admonish 
you to get the hell out of my basement and go 
snag a copy of this fab ’50s fright flick before I 
find a novel use for these pins and this mouldy- 
ass Rand McNally road atlas.9 
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The Portrait of Sal Pullman channels both Poe and Lovecraft. 

suspense for the first part of the story before 


T he shadow of Edgar Allan Poe looms large 
over the horror genre, not only through the 
seemingly endlessadaptatlons of his works, 
but also his universal themes of death and 
dark romanticism. He has fuelled nightmares for 
nearly two centuries and continues to inspire 
new generations of creators. 

“Poe was such an innovator," explains Lonnie 
Nadler, writer of the Poe-influenced graphic 
novel The Portrait of Sal Pullman. “He made 
the human spirit the haunted castle, where 
every step, every action was one into a darker 
corridor of the human psyche. He dealt with 
things like fear of death, the subconscious and 
the unexplainable very openly before anyone 
else, and the questions those themes raise 
are of eternal curiosity for us. I also think that 
when people take interest in something specific, 
especially horror fans, they tend to dig into its 
history and origins, and no matter which road 
you take, horror will always lead back to Poe." 

The author’s influence can certainly be felt in 
The Portrait of Sal Pullman, which is illustrated 
by Abby Howard ( The Last Halloween). The two 
had wanted to work together on a project since 
first meeting at Montreal’s McGill University a 
few years ago. They eventually crafted a story 
together about a haunted painter for IDW's In 
the Dartr anthology in 2014 
[see RM#142\. 

‘T had wanted to tell 
an isolated horror story 
about a painter for a while 
because there's such a 
strange, almost hidden 
history of painters or 
painting in horror, from 
‘Dorian Gray' to Poe’s 'The 
Oval Portrait’ to Bergman's 
Hour of the Wolf" explains 
Nadler. “So I wrote up a 
short pitch, and Abby did 
some concept art for the 
monster, which became 
the seeds of Portrait Our pitch was rejected for 
the anthology but we decided to do the comic 
anyway." 

The story begins with Pullman, a Victorian 


artist, revealing his recently 
completed seif-portrait to his wife 
and acquaintances. While everyone 
sees a faithful reproduction of the 
painter, Pullman furiously claims 
to have depicted some kind of vile 
monster. As the painting continues 
to draw attention from crowds, 

Pullman is plagued by the image on 
the canvas, convinced it’s alive - its 
heartbeat thudding throughout the 
night -and out to kill him. But does 
the creature have an even worse 
fete planned for the hapless artist? 

Poe’s influence resonates 
throughout: a protagonist spiralling 
into madness after confronting his 
innermost self, a claustrophobic 
atmosphere, and, of course, the 
telltale sound of a heartbeat. But 
Poe wasn’t his only influence. 

“Lovecraft was actually a bigger 
inspiration for this book, believe 
it or not: we’re dealing with a 
real monster in the story. The 
monster Sal paints is literally born 
out of his mind through an act of 
artistic creation, almost as if it's 

from another dimension. 
The Poe aspects are the 
paranoia, the seclusion, 
and Sal’s fear that he’s 
losing his mind, but the 
monster born from this 
process is Lovecraftian. 
For Poe, man himself is 
the monster; for Lovecraft, 
the monster is what man 
cannot know about the 
space he inhabits, and for 
me this includes aspects of 
the creative process. I like 
to think both kinds of horror 
are represented at some 
bizarre crossroads in our story, or that’s what 
we were attempting to do.” 

Howard brings the nightmare to life in 
glorious chiaroscuro. Her imagery slowly builds 


finally revealing Pullman s monstrous alter-ego. 

“Through years of looking at pictures 
of diseases and malformations and other 
uncomfortable things, I have a bit of a stockpile 
of gross features to work from,” reveals the 
artist. "When I'm making a human-shaped 
monster, knowing what a face looks like when 
most of the flesh has been melted away and 
replaced with sdar tissue can really come 
in handy. That was part of the basis for the 
creature in Sal Pullman, coupled with a heavy 
dose of asymmetry and lumpiness. There's a 
bit of ‘melted jack-o-lantern’ mixed in there, as 
well, in the way the skin hangs off its bones.” 

Are you brave enough to peek at The Portrait 
of Sal Pullman ? Take a look for yourself at terror- 
town.com. ? 

FOLLOW PEOHO ON TWITTER @PGItBE2UEL0 
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The Cask of AntortfiUsdois one of Poe’s most influential tales, with Its central conceit -a man disposing of his enemy by burying him 
alive behind a brick wall In a wine cellar -repeated In numerous horror stories since Its original publication In 1846. Enrica Jang’s adaptation 
fleshes out the story by placing it in Venice, In 1796, and giving Montresor a more specific reason for sealing op his rivai, Fortunato (hint: It 
Involves a certain Lady Fortunato). The highlight of this adaptation, however, is undeniably Jason Strutz's art, which inib’aily captures the tun 
revels of Carnival In Venice, and then quickly spirals Into dread and horror as Fortunato Is taken Into the catacombs and eventually meets his 
ghastly fate. There's a wonderful two-page spread showing the helpless victim screaming behind a nearly complete wall, with each brick 
serving as a panel detailing the steps of the Immurement. It’s a fantastic way of making an oft-told tale seem fresh. 
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Tafes of Mystery and Imagination 

conveniently unites both Poe and Lovecraft with 
adaptations of four classic stories: Poe's “The 
Tell Tale Heart" and "The Conqueror Worm," and 
Lovecraft's “Dagon" 
and “From Beyond." 
Of the four, "Heart" 
and "Beyond" prove 
the most successful, 
possibly because the 
original stories lend 
themselves to more 
traditional narrative 
adaptations. The first 
relates the murder 
and dismemberment 
of an old man, whose 
^ killer Is given away by 

I the disembodied sound of his victim's heartbeat: 
J the second revolves around a scientist who taps 

• Into an alternate dimension Inhabited by dangerous 

• alien entitles. The art on both tales (William Hazle 
. on "Heart" and Kenneth Anderson on "Beyond”) 

strikes just the right note, nicely 
blending the ordinary with a growing 
sense of dread before exploding into 
bloody violence. 


I Josh Finney isn’t the first writer 
j to mix noir elements with Lovecraftian 
' insanity, yet Casefile: ARKHAM Volume 1 
I - Nightmare on the Canvas nevertheless 
emerges as one of the best blendings 
. of two seemingly disparate subjects. 
I Set in the mid-1940s in Arkham, 
I Massachusetts, It sees private eye Hank 
Flynn hired to find the missing Pickman, 
an artist with a talent for painting 
deeply disturbing and ghastly Images 
of monsters. Meanwhile, a vicious 


serial killer Is loose In 
the city, leaving behind 
a trail of mutilated and 
disembowelled corpses. 

Finney's story gives a 
shout out to plenty of 
Lovecraft tales (primarily 
"Pickman's Model") 
yet still weaves those 
elements Into a solid 
mystery with compelling 
characters. Including 
Flynn’s female friend and 
occult bookseller, Clynda. 

Patrick McEvoy provides 

superb art, with sequences involving the mysterious 
killer hunting his prey In the dead of night being 
particular standouts. Highly recommended. 

Supernatural fighting teams are not 

exactly rare In comics or most other media, and 
Tim Stiles has just thrown another group into the 
mix, led by the uniquely named Cthulhu Williams. 

Williams - an ex-cop 
who Is Immune to a 
wide range of monster 
attacks Including vampire, 
werewolf and zombie 
bites - leads a ragtag trio 
with partners Trixxie (a 
time-travelling Amazon) 
and Grey (an alien right out 
of the Roswell mythos). 
In the Inaugural Cthulhu 
Williams, the team tackles 
a corrupt councilman 
kidnapping children In 
order to appease an other- 
dimensional being called 
the Tallman. The story is 


fairly mundane, standard ghost-hunt'ng 
fare, yet fun and with good visuals by 
Mortimer Glum, Stiles' characters do 
have plenty of likeable quirks, which 
make you want to read more about 
them and their world. 

Alan Moores love letter to 

Lovecraft, The Courtyard, recently made 
Its digital debut on Comixology, so It 
seems appropriate to revisit if. Originally 
a 1 994 prose story, it was later adapted 
graphically by Antony Johnston and 
Jacen Burrows. Wholly unllkeable FBI 
agent Aldo Sax Is Investigating a series 
of brutal murders that appear to be unconnected, 
until he finds the common element: the drug 
Akio. Sax Is determined to solve the mystery, little 
realizing that consuming the drug will take him 
on an altogether different kind of trip, filled wlh 
new planes of existence, primordial creatures and 
madness. Moore's tale follows the tried-and-true 
Lovecraft pattern of 
obsession leading one 
to confront something 
best left alone. However. 

Johnston's adaptation 
comes across as 
somewhat stilted and 
dry, copying much of 
Moore’s purple prose, 
but failing to make 
it compelling on the 
comic page. Similarly, 

Burrows knows how to 
draw, but the depiction 
of Dax's eventual 
mind-tripping disappoints, settling for traditional 
Lovecraft Iconography Instead of really opening the 
floodgates to a mind-bending journey. * 









TERROR TALES OF THE OCEAN 

Paul Finch, ed. 

Gray Friar Press 

Mere comes the ninth part in a series of an- 
thoiogies edited by Paui Finch that are devoted 
to various regions of the British Isles: after Terror 
Tales of the Lake District, the Cotswolds, East 
Anglia, London, the Seaside, Wales, Yorkshire 
and ffte Scottish Highlands, his contributors now 
dip their pens into the salty, bitter ocean, but this 
time their stories take them all over the world. 

Ocean belongs to no nation, and arguably not 
even to mankind - it is the alien world in our 
midst, filled with mystery, wonder and, perhaps, 
monsters. When it comes to the contents of this 
book, monsters are certainly more prominent 
than mystique and action is more common than 
atmosphere, but there are quite enough of the 
latter qualities to be savoured here as well. 

Take Robert Shearman's “And This is Where 
We Falter,” a genuinely scary novelette about 
a demonic seafaring experience learned about 
(partly) from the in- 
scription on the Inside 
of a coffin uprooted by 
a storm, and how it af- 
fects its reader, a vicar 
of questionable faith. 
Or there's Lynda E. 
Rucker’s “The Seventh 
Wave,” a harrowing, 
non-supernatural story 
about a woman’s at- 
tempt to save her three 
children from her in- 
sanely jealous husband 
- and from the hungry ocean, “The Derelict of 
Death” by Simon Clark and John B. Ford con- 
tains powerful Images (that huge blood-red face 
on the horizon!) and scenarios (the dive beneath 
the deadly derelict), but the ending could’ve been 
better. And Steve Duffy’s “Lie Still, Sleep Be- 
calmed" brings something original: a gruesome 
action tale with resurfaced aquatic zombies that 
also happens to be haunting. 

These four are the cream of the crop, but there 
is plenty of fun to be had with the tentacly crea- 
tures in “The End of the Pier" by Stephen Laws 
and “Hell in the Cathedral” by Paul Finch, under- 
water Nazis in Terry Grimwood’s “Stuka Juice,” 
mermaids (of a sort) in “First Miranda” by Simon 
Strantzas, and the unique perspective of Adam 


Nevill's “Hippocampus," which depicts a deadly 
aftermath and a foreshadowing of supernatural 
disaster. 

All in all, the contents of this anthology are way 
above the surface and the best of them are cer- 
tain to bring the terror swimmingly. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 

THE LAST WEEKEND 

Nick Mamatas 
Night Shade Books 

In W.B. Yeats' poem “The Second Coming," 
the poet bemoans the state of humanity in post- 
World War I Europe: “The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst are full of passionate intensity.” 
It’s admittedly a massive cliche to apply this 
poem to a post-apocalyptic zombie narrative, 
but ft seems particularly appropriate in describ- 
ing Billy Kostopolos, the booze-soaked, convic- 
tion-free protagonist of Nick Mamatas’ The Last 
Weekend. In an early flashback, Billy recalls hazy 
memories of the dead beginning to rise; at one 
point, a group of Good Samaritan amateur sur- 
vivalists kick down his door, imploring him to join 
them. He waves them off in favour of a twelve- 
year-old bottle of whiskey. This is the essence 
of our protagonist, and one of the many reasons 
that Mamatas' novel successfully dodges the 
well-worn cliches that dot so many other zombie 
narratives: he just doesn't give a shit. 

The story kicks off with Billy - a mostly failed 
writer whose efforts have been further thwart- 
ed by the collapse of civilization - signing up 
for one of the few remaining low-level jobs 
in San Francisco: drilling holes in the skulls of 
the recently deceased before 
they reanimate. The occupa- 
tion provides him with ample 
time to hang out in the city’s 
remaining booze cans, where 
he meets Alexa, a trigger-hap- 
py amateur mercenary and 
conspiracy theorist. A series 
of events leads them towards 
a crumbling City Hall, where 
the truth about the plague 
may or may not be harboured; 
meanwhile, Billy wallows in 
his self-imposed Isolation, the 
fading dregs of his writing ca- 
reer and the memories of the 
failed college relationship that 


triggered his alcoholism. 

Mamatas has a knack for one-liners that are 
both astute and hilarious; he takes obvious plea- 
sure in eviscerafng all cozy notions of the Amer- 
ican dream, or romance, or literary ambition. 
However, it’s tough to root for Billy, who is in- 
tentionally written as a pretentious, misanthropic 
and wincingly misogynistic boor In the tradition 
of his literary heroes Charles Bukowski and Hen- 
ry Miller. By the time Alexa calls him out (nearly 
200 pages in!) I wanted to stand up and cheer, 
but by then they’re barrelling towards the book’s 
anticlimax with the inevitability of a car crash, 
Mamatas does a great job of smartly skewering 
clichds, but I found myself wishing he had kept 
just one, where the dirtbag anti-hero gets a mo- 
ment of redemption. 

ALISON LANG 

DEVIL'S ADVOCATES: ANTICHRIST 

Amy Simmons 
Auteur Publishing 

The Devil's Advocates series is devoted to 
“exploring the classics of horror cinema," and 
true to its premise. Auteur Publishing has been 
churning out these bite-size (100-page) exam- 
inations at a rate of several per year, tackling 
such horror heavies as Carrie, The Descent, 
The Thing and Let the Right One In. With such a 
varied catalogue, what qualifies as “classics of 
horror cinema” appears to be at the discretion 
of the author, and while Lars Von Trier’s Anti- 
christ (2009) may not come to mind as a classic 
as readily as, say, Black Sunday, it’s a uniquely 
profound and misunderstood horror film by a 
self-confessed provocateur of 
a filmmaker, and is well worth 
Simmons’ (and our) consider- 
ation. 

The author begins with 
the backdrop of von Trier's 
filmmaking biography and 
the controversy surrounding 
the movie, where erroneous 
allegations of misogyny flew 
as freely as the stones con- 
demning witches in the I?" 
century. This section includes 
a look at von Trier's psycho- 
logical/philosophical influenc- 
es, including Nietzsche's The 
Anti-Christ {^868) and the re- 
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alist/expressionist films of August Strindberg and Carl 
Theodor Dreyer. 

Moving along to the film's content, Simmons pro- 
vides a scene-by-scene (or more accurately, a se- 
quence-by-sequence) analysis, and she leaves no 
cinematic stone unturned: equal weight Is given to 
Antichrists technical aspects, where the sound, cin- 
ematography and editing all contribute to the film as a 
sensory experience, and she usefully draws from ref- 
erences to other films, as well as the pioneering work 
in critical reception by scholars/critics such as Carol 
Clover and Laura Mulvey. 

From the start, the author is clear that Antichristis a 
staggeringly deep and multi-layered text, and as such, 
concrete analysis Is nearly Impossible; still, the book Is 
a useful study guide for those looking to sort out their 
own interpretations of the film within the context of the horror genre, and of cinema as a 
whole. For myself, I had very clear readings of the film, and while my own interpretations of 
the symbolism and plot weren’t explicitly represented here, the backdrop provided still served 
to inform and validate my reading. Essentially, the book’s value is summed up in the author’s 
assertion that "Perhaps we have to stop thinking of Antichrist ds a completed work, but as one 
that Is completed endlessly at each viewing.’’ I couldn't agree more. 

ANDREA SU8ISSATI 



THE SHADOW OVER 
PORTAGE AND MAIN 

Keith Cadleux and Dustin Geeraert 

Enfield & Wizenty 

Each entry in this uniquely 
Canadian anthology embodies the 
cold, desolate, gothic nature of 
Winnipeg. With death, oddities and 
the mysterious looming large, the contributing authors 
retain their individual writing styles while embracing 
these common themes. Blood, fear, monsters and an 
unusual twist on depression are just some of what 
lurks within these short stories, which are guaranteed 
to give you lasting nightmares. 

AMY BRIDGES 

THE ANGEL OF HIGHGATE 

Vaughn Entwisde 
Titan 

After Geoffrey Thraxton has sex 
with a prostitute in a graveyard, he 
sees the spirit of a woman floating 
through the fog. This leads him to 
a mystery Involving murder. Insane 
doctors and, well, love. The Angel of Highgate is a 
well-written novel in the Victorian tradition, however, 
the meandering narrative occasionally sags under Its 
many subplots. For those with patience. It’s a good 

BREH MCNEILL 

NOCTUIOAE 

Scott Nicolay 
King Shot Press 

Three people (soon reduced to two) 
are trapped in a cave with a huge 
man-eating plant at the entrance 
and a lot of race- and gender-based 
distrust Inside. The all-too-obvlous 
politically correct preaching In this novella undermines 
the “cosmicism” of the vague creature, while the 
connection between the inner and outer terror is 
ultimately pretty random. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


time-waster. 
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TO THE END! 

Erich Claude Polnow 

ecp-art.com 

A mix of Frankenstein and The Waiking Dead, To the Endi, the debut novel by pen-and-ink/ 
sculpture artist Erich Claude Polnow, Is a bloody brilliant post-zomble-apocalypse yarn. 

The story starts with a first-person prologue in which Blackie, a foul-mouthed zed-stomper, 
is forced to be our guide as punishment for his drunken misconduct. He invites us, the reader, 
into Crystal City, one of the only remaining cities in the world, and also one of the biggest. He 
lists off the rules and essentials for urban life; for Instance, when you can expect to get your 
own ’’leftie” - a melee weapon that straps to your arm. When Blackie returns to his duties, the 
book moves to third person and we meet Adrian, another zed-stomper. He heads off in search 
of the town drunk, Dyce, one of the few people who lived before the apocalypse and survived 
It. Dyce has one leg, and Is never without a smoke and a full flask. He also believes there’s a 


THE BOY MEETS GIRL MASSACRE 

Ainslle Hogarth 


This young adult novel takes the 
form of a diary found at the scene 
of a massacre. The notes in the 
margins, courtesy of the investigative 
detective and an opportunistic movie producer, 
suggest Its author, Noelle, Is responsible for the crime, 
but Its pages allude to something more supernatural. 
It’s satisfyingly gory, though some readers may be 
turned off by Noelle’s crassness and insensitivity, and 
the graphic descriptions of animal torture. 
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MONICA S. KUEBLER 




WITH MURDER AND INTRIGUE APLENTY, 

CHET WILLIAMSON’S FOLLOWS 

NORMAN BATES TO THE MADHOUSE 


A FTER 34 YEARS, ONE OF HORROR’S MOST ICON- 
/A 1C CHARACTERS IS RETURNING TO THE PRINTED 
/ \ PAGE.NORMANBATES,THEMOTELOWNERWHO 

harbours the knife-wielding homicidal split personality of “Moth- 
er,” first appeared in Robert Bloch’s 1959 novel Psycho, which of course 
led to the classic Alfred Hitchcock film starring Anthony Perkins, released 
the following year. He was featured again in Bloch’s 1 982 follow-up Psycho 
II (no relation to the 1 983 film sequel), wtiich is set two 
decades later and has Norman escaping from a mental 
Institution by masquerading as a nun. Now. the moth- 
er-fixated sehal killer returns in Psycho: Sanitarium, by 
veteran genre scribe Chet Williamson {Ash Wednesday, 

Second Chancd). 

Out now from Thomas Dunne Books/St. Martin’s 
Press, it’s an immediate sequel to Bloch’s original sto- 
ry that sees Norman housed in an asylum, where he is 
being treated by compassionate young psychiafrist Dr. 

Felix Reed, when a series of slayings take place within 
the Institution's grim stone walls. Could the perpetrator 
be Robert Newman, a visitor of Norman’s who claims to 
be his brain-damaged twin brother separated at birth? 

Or has Mother taken hold of Norman again, compelling 
him to commit these gruesome deeds? 

A lifelong Psycho fan, Williamson - who saw the film 
in 1960 when he was twelve years old, and soon after, pleaded with his 
father to buy him the paperback tie-in edition of Bloch’s novel - says the 
idea for this new project came about after Macmillan Entertainment con- 
tacted him about crafting a new book using Bloch's Infamous character. 
With permission from the Bloch estate, Williamson was given a basic plot 
idea to work with. 

“They wanted the novel to take place immediately after Norman’s arrest 
and incarceration in the State Hospital for the Criminally Insane. I jumped 
at the offer, since it isn't every day you get a chance to deal with such an 
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Iconic character, who's inspired dozens, probably hundreds, of novels and 
films.” 

In keeping with Bloeh’s novel, the Norman Bates of Psycho: Sanitarium 
is an overweight, middle-aged man - not the handsome, slender young 
chap of Hitchcock’s film version. Given the institutional setting of the story, 
Williamson researched psychiatric care administered during the late 1950s 
and early ’60s, and also consulted with a doctor friend in order to present 
period details correctly. The International Horror Guild 
Award-Winning author - who has penned more than 30 
books and 100 short stories over the past 35 years, and 
also enjoys a busy career as a narrator for audiobooks 
- admits there were some hurdles to working on the 
project, 

“The biggest challenge, of course, is walking in the 
footsteps of Robert Bloch and the original Psycho nov- 
el,” he elaborates. “This is a story and character about 
which readers feel possessive. Everyone knows Norman 
Bates. So you not only have to be faithful to the original, 
you have to make readers feel as though they're actually 
reading a new Bloch story. I’ve said for years that the 
genre writer who had the greatest influence on my own 
work was Bloch, both for his plain, sfraighfforward style, 
and for his use of the perception shift, in which everything 
that’s come before must be reconsidered in the light of 
the newly revealed, to create an ending that’s surprising, yet inevitable.” 

Williamson hopes that fans will embrace Psycho: Sanitarium - whether 
they prefer the f Ims, books (in addition to Psycho li, Bloch also penned a 
1990 novel. Psycho House, which takes place after the death of Norman 
Bates) or TV projects such as the recent hit series Bates Motel. 

“I think that readers who know Norman from both the Bloch book uni- 
verse and the movies/TV universe...will like seeing what happens right after 
the first book ends. It was a great joy and privilege for me to write the book, 
and I hope that comes across.” 9 



TO THE END! 
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cure to the plague, and although most people think 
he's crazy, Adrian knows there’s more to the broken 
down man. 

In between Dyce postulating about God and 
what he thinks happened to the world, we’re given 
various scenes from the past, such as the brutal 
three-way battle between Crystal City’s best zed- 
stompers, thousands of zombies and a bunch of 
hillbillies attempting to protect their territory. (As 
a bonus, Polnow added Illustrations throughout 
the book, depicting various gruesome scenes 
and imbuing his characters with strong visual 
identities.) In fact, everything from how Dyce lost 
his leg to what life as a zombie is like comes to us In 
the form of flashbacks - the latter courtesy of John 
Walker, another zombie killer, who retains enough 
of his intelligence to describe the life of a zombie 
after he meets his own messy demise. 

Despite this choppy writing style, there’s fun In the sheer amount of blood and shocking 
twists in Jo the £/7d/-a bookfor those with particularly strong stomachs. From the half- 
rotted corpse of John eating his girlfriend to the brain-spurting squish of a zombie baby’s 
head, the scenes are filled with gajesome, sticky details. If that doesn’t turn you off, perhaps 
you're up for the challenge. Just don’t read it while eating. 

AMY BRIDGES 


DOWN HIGHWAYS IN THE DARK... DY DEMONS DRIVEN 

Dan Hank 
Permuted Press 


Ghoulish visions of shattered skulls and oozing guts splatter onto the pages of Dan Henk’s 
new book Down Highways in the Dark. . . By Demons Driven. Contained within are multiple 
stories that feature protagonists in various abysmal landscapes (whether It be a vacant 
altemafve-reality Washington or war-torn trenches riddled with emaciated dead bodies), 
which upon first read proves to be slightly confounding, since the narrafves are so stylis- 
tically similar it actually feels as though the main 
character is just hash ly jumping in and out of time- 
lines. 

Over and over again, Henk delivers “something 
is amiss" storylines in which everything seems 
relatively normal at first, such as a trip to the air- 
port, but then characters find themselves alone 
with several dead people. That so many of the pro- 
tagonists are Interchangeable, with similar angry 
views on their religious parents and an affinity for 
metal and punk rock, only adds to the confusion. 

Henk’s Lovecraftian Influences are arguably 
the strongest aspect of Down Highways, such 
as when a character encounters huge, nee- 
dle-toothed green worms tangled together In the 
sky. That said, there are several problematic ten- 
dencies in his writing style; he routinely identifies 
the ethnicity of almost every single character his 
protagonists come across, to the point where it 
becomes very uncomfortable, especially when 
words such as "nappy" are used to describe a woman's hair or opting to call a group of loud 
people “noisy Italians." Me also has a nasty habit of latching onto specific words and then 
opting to clunk them Into as many sentences as he can, one the worst offenders being “vis- 
age." (It’s okay to simply say “face.”) Furthermore, his slightly egregious ways of describing 
women warrant more than a few eyeball rolls, such as when a character comes across a 
lesbian couple, one being an attractive brunette and the other a “mannish” type. Menk, a 
renowned tattoo artist (he’s been featured in these pages before), adds some gorgeous and 
eerie drawings to the book, but the fact that this is only his second literary work is apparent, 
because Down Highways is a bit of a bloody mess. 
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A WALK THROUGH THE HOUSE OF miRS 


e all have those images that stick with us from 
childhood. For me, it’s a nonsensical yet com- 
pletely terrifying building consisting solely of 
stark white stairs and small platforms - no rail- 
ings, no showers, no beds, no safely. 

Late last year, I decided to track down the book ft came 
from in order to revisitthe story wrth grown-up eyes. Luck- 
ily, this wasn’t hard to do since its title, House of Stairs, 
matched the picture that's been scorched into my brain 
for the last 30 years. Then I hrt a snag; the book, written 
by sci-fi author William Sleator (1945-2011) and originally 
published in 1974, has been out of print since the early 
1990s. Thankfully the Toronto Public Library came to the 
rescue. As my eyes grazed the teaser text - “In the not- 
foo-disfant future, there’s a house that's not a home. It’s 
your worst nightmare." - I immediately understood what 
Inspired my ten-year-old self to pluck this off the shelf: the 
promise of something dark, weird and scary. Three things 
I couldn’t get enough of. 

Re-reading the story - five 
teenage orphans are locked 
In the titular House of Stairs, 
where a mysterious machine 
uses food to condifon their 
behaviour, slowly turning 
them against each other, 
demanding they commit in- 
creasingly violent acts - 1 was 
startled by all the nuances 
I'd missed as a kid. At ten, 

I could not have made the 
connection, for Instance, that 
the layout of the facility was Inspired by the famous UC 
Escher painting of the same name, or that the Stanford 
Prison Experiment, which took place in 1 971 and saw stu- 
dents assigned roles as prisoners and guards in order to 
study the psychological effects of those positions, served 
as an obvious influence. 

Other things, however, remain just as unnerving today, 
including how readily some of the characters discard 
their humanity and all vestiges of altruism just to keep 
the machine pumping out food. Also how once violence 
and abuse are In play, they only worsen until the idea of a 
savage beating or outright murder is no longer taboo, but 
on some level actually appealing. 

The final thing that struck me about House of Stairs \s 
how easily I could have written a Classic Cut about if. Here, 
we not only see an early example of the locked-room nar- 
rative {Cube, the Sawfilms, Haunter, etc.) wherein a group 
of individuals must figure out a device or lesson or commit 
some interpersonal atrocity in order to escape, but also 
the seeds of the young adult dystopian subgenre, which 
has become huge in recent years. 

The Young Adult Library Services Association once list- 
ed House of Stairs among its 100 best books for teens. 
Shame then, that it seems as if it might soon be swal- 
lowed up by history, only remembered by folks like my- 
self, who fell under its sinister psychological spell all those 
years ago. 
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THIS MONTH: Conspiracies. Monsters and Mythology: an x-Files Art Show 


are authentic, so that starts with our personal obviousiy has their favourite characters, mon- 
love for the franchise. We co-curated this show slers and episodes, 
with Poster Posse, who aiso came at this from a 

reaiiy pure perspective. Has creator Chris Carter seert the work? Or 

has any of the cast reacted to it? 

What's been the most surprising piece of AW: Yes, it's been really cooi! Giliian and David 
work that came in? have been super vocai over sociai media regard- 

JMG: it was reaiiy refreshing to witness how ing some of their favourite pieces, and several 
deep each artist mined the mythology of The oftheshow’swritersand directors were present 
X-Files. You'll notiee that the show isn’t just a at the opening. It was fun to talk to everybody 
bunch of portraits of Mulder and Scully, but in- aboutthemythologytheyhadahand in creating, 
stead a visual dissection of the deep story that and we’re honoured to be able to pay tribute to 
ten seasons of the show [delivered]. Each artist that universe. 


W ith the arrival of a new season of 
The X-FilesMs year, the legendary 
series, which originally ran from 
1993 to 2002, is on a lot Of horror 
fans' minds - including Los Ange- 
les' lamSbit gallery, which held a 
group show earlier this year based around the 
series. Called Conspiraeies, Monsters and My- 
thology: An X-Files Art Show, it featured some of 
today's finest designers and painters, including 
Doaly, Austin James and Anna Bihari, to name 
a few. and saw the release of cool conceptual 
pieces such as the very first fully licensed X-Files 
colouring book, produced by the gallery 
for the event. 

The truth about the show is out there, 
so I tracked down lamSbit Gallery own- 
ers Amanda White and Jon M. Gibson to 
reveal more about their tribute to Chris 
Carter’s influential series. , 


Did anyone tackle the infamously 
creepy, inbred hillbillies-tbemed ep- 
isode “Home"? 

AW: One of our favourite arbsts, Ausbn 
James, tackled “Home.” It's a really poi- 
gnant, elegant piece. 


Why a colouring book? 

Amanda White: We've been in love with 
the general concept of a colouring book 
for a while now and have been waiting 
for the right opportunity to present itself 
so that we could bring it to life. X-Files 
provides a ton of fun iconic imagery and 
Lehr Beideischies’ unique and playful 
style gives the pages a lighthearted and 
accessible feel. 


The show will be over by the time this 
goes to print but where can people 
purchase prints and the colouring 
book? 

AW: Prints and the colouring book can 
be purchased online via store.iamSbif. 
com or at the gallery in Los Angeles, lo- 
cated at 2147 W. Sunset Blvd. in Echo 
Park.9 


Was there any special criteria for the 
artists? 

Jon M. Gibson: The only criteria was that 
artists had to be diehard X-F/7esfans. It’s 
really important to us that all our shows 


Home by Austin JaOiee 
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END TIMES SPAGHEni SPECIAL 


paghetti splatter had bled out both as a 
genre and staple of the Italian film Indus- 
try by the end of the ’80s, but over the last 
few years it has had a quiet renaissance. 
Dig into RM#123 for an overview of Domiziano 
Christopharo's semen-spattered debut, House of 
Flesh Mannequins (2009), as he figures into two 
recent releases from One 7 Movies... 

Krokodil is the Russian street name tor de- 
somorphine, a horrific homemade morphine 
derivative concocted from codeine-laced cold 
medicine and cooked with such ingredients as 
phosphorous from wooden matches, hydro- 
chloric acid and gasoline. There are videos on- 
line of addicts literally rotting apart as a result 
of shooting this caustic stew into their veins. 
Red Krokodil (2013) is the title of Christopha- 
ro’s decidedly unusual sixth feature film. In it, 
a man clad (pictured) in shit-stained 
gotchies and caught in the throes of 
krokodil addiction stumbles around 
a filthy apartment high up in a Soviet 
Bloc-era building in the Russian city 
of Cherepovets, post-nuclear apoca- 
lypse. "Him" (Brock Madson) shoots 
homebrewed drugs, shits blood and 
hallucinates while his nose rots off. 

For 88 minutes. That’s it in terms of 
plot. 

The fashion in which those 88 minutes tran- 
spire is what makes Red Krokodil so oddly grip- 
ping. There is a beautiful morbidity to the cin- 
ematography, the sound design Is superb and 
the score, by Alexander Cimini, is haunting and 
quietly gorgeous. Through it, there are unsettling 
moments, such as hammer damage in a Christ 
illusion sequence. This Is thoroughly unconven- 
tional and challenging horror of the art house 
kind, best viewed at 3 a,m. 

Extras Include the ending with alternate music, 
two deleted scenes, a trio of trailers, test FX tor 
the climax and a photo gallery. 

Christopharo was also one of four filmmakers 
to contribute to the episodic zombie film EN.D. 
(2015), a genre-defying homage to George A. 






Romero's zombie mythos inspired by Danny 
Boyle's 28 Days Later {2002) and modelled after 
The Walking Dead. The other directors are Luca 
Allesandro, Allegra Bernardoni and Federico Gre- 
co. 

A batch of bad cocaine is the cause 
of an apocalyptic breakout of infected 
"monsters." In the short prelude Day 
0, a drunken couple stumble Into a 
nightclub bathroom to have sex; un- 
fortunately, the woman turns into a 
flesh-eating creature after a taking a 
bump and rips open the throat of her 
would-be lover. 

Day ffl-Day ff2 Is a little confused. 
A mortician has drunken parties with two friends 
in an upscale funeral home. The father of the 
dead man in the intro contracts the 
owner of the home, who smuggles 
bags of blow In the coffins he sells, 
to construct a casket his son can 
escape. The reason for this is con- 
tained in a diary but not explained. 

They're interrupted by an outbreak 
of the infected. There’s an attempt 
at Shaun of the Dead (2004) style 
humour that never coagulates. 

Christopharo’s segment, Day 
#1466 Is admittedly, sombre interlude in which 
a man and his heavily pregnant wife flee the 
infected (here slow-walking Romero zombies) 
after their car breaks down, taking refuge in a 


farmhouse. What happens is mostly predictable, 
but there’s a cool gore payoff near the end. The 
effectiveness of this sequence is occasionally 
undermined by superfluous CGI zombies. 

The highlight is Dayit2333. At this point in the 
epidemic, the infected are virtually invincible and 
can only be killed by a specially designed poison. 
In a twist that flips the zombie film on its head, 
the infected band together to hide from maraud- 
ing groups of bloodthirsty humans. 

This segment brings back the characters from 
the first. It’s the most ambitious in terms of the 
story and features the best makeup and gore 
of the four parts. Also, the humour works well. 
The scene in which three of the infected worry 
about their safety over a meal of human torso is 
hilariousi And there’s a sword fight! Plus there’s 
a character named Captain Rickies, a 
skewed homage to Romero’s Day of 
the Dead (1 985), to break anyone’s ric- 
tus with a goofy grin. 

The extras on the disc consist of 
, a three-minute compilation of rough 
■ video footage titled Backstage, two 
trailers, an enthusiastic interview with 
writer Antonio Tentori, who is not con- 
nected to EN.D. in any identifiable ca- 
pacity, and a photo gallery. 

It's too early to tell if Italian horror has been 
revivified, but I swear that sheet that’s been 
draped over it for decades didn’t move because 
of a breeze... 


y 54 
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REVIEWS BY DAVE ALEXANDER. ALEX OEILER. MARK R. RASAN, 
JQN E. SHEFENS, JEFF S2PIRGUS AND GLENN TILSDN 



PAURA: A COLLECTION ““ 
OF SCARY AND THRILLING 
SOUNDTRACKS 

Ennio Morricone 

Rustbude Records 

It's almost Impossible to select thir- 
teen tracks that represent Ennio 
Morricone’s work within the horror 
anP suspense realms, so Rustblade’s 
Paura release tunctions as a curated 
journey through eerie moods without 
going too far into Morricone's most 
abstract and overtly thematic work. 
Think of it as a collecb’on of little 
gems that would cause even uber- 
fans to think carefully about their 
origins, as the sounds travel through 
dual electric bass and fast piano hits; 
jazzy beats and wailing brass evoking 
a psycho killer; a gentle yet unset- 
tling organ lament, melding electric 
feedback with gnashing piano wire 
and surges of counter-punctual 
strings; or an organized free-for-all 
of female voices, sustained chords, 
warbling chatter and devious laugh- 
ter. Each cue is neatly mastered and 
sequenced, making for a pleasantly 
morbid soundscape to kick back in 
the dark and fondle a newly-sharp- 
ened hatchet with special devotion. 
Sm MRH 



PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
AND ZOMBIES 

Fernando Velazquez 

Varese Sarabaude 

Fernando Velazquez (Mama) returns 
to horror with a deliciously robust 
orchestral work that exploits his clas- 
sical roots by adding both a lushness 


and buoyant grimness to this portrait 
of a privileged life, chichi period decor 
and a marauding malevolent force of 
unscrupulous brain-munchers. Very 
much a tongue-in-cheek work (a lot 
of the humour comes from a slight 
use of keyboards), it's a lively (if not 
slightly jaunty) journey with dainty 
chamber pieces, rusfic and snooty 
dance numbers, and action cues aug- 
mented w'rth modem backbeats. The 
initial assaultive strains have some 
Asian-styled harmonics, whereas 
moments of humanity under severe 
duress are characterized by lush, 
pensive strings. Much of the score's 
energy comes from a recurring use 
of churning strings and short gallop- 
ing motifs, and the final showdown 
is an intncately orchestrated swell- 
ing of strings and brass, with slight 
quotations of “Dies Irae” and a little 
electronic sweetening. Varese's crisp 
engineering preserves the snarling 
potency of Velazquez's superb or- 
chestrat'ons. ££££ MRH 



THE BOY 

Bear McCreary 

Ijakesuore Records 

Bear McCreary's approach to this 
tale of a nanny disturbed by a British 
couple's dead child is classical, if not 
slightly Herrmannesque, and features 
a modest chamber orchestra and 
piano to showcase one of the com- 
poser's loveliest and creepiest main 
themes. Virtually every lengthy cue 
- from the score’s gentle intro mate- 
rial to later cuts - is drawn from the 
delicate theme, which has a peculiar 
airiness that allows the composer to 
create a sonic world where the lis- 
tener is lulled into environments that 
harbour fast-changing orchestral co- 
lours. With no brass to create shock 
stabs, strings form the main sonics 
that hover, pass by or suddenly erupt 
with grungy vibrato from dead space 
(“Come Piay Pretty Greta"), and the 


score's exceptional engineering fea- 
tures a particular clarity that brings 
out every nuance of McCreary’s 
stunning orchestrations. The closing 
track (by his brother, Brendan) is a 
really nutty '90s vocal mashup, but 
overall. The Boy\s a fine, mossy little 
shocker, S-* * * MRH 



SOUTHBOUND a""™" 

The Gifted 

Headquarters Music 
Horror anthology Southboundis bless- 
ed with not only a really cool poster, 
but also a kinetic and retro-styied set 
of electronic warbling courtesy of The 
Gifted (Louis Castle and James Bair- 
ian). The score hearkens back to the 
kind of synthesized dread popularized 
by John Carpenter and Goblin. Tracks 
such as ''Sickness” and ''Infestation" 
play with a range of timbres and tem- 
pos designed to simultaneously freak 
you out and funk you up, while the 
final cut, “Terminal Ferocity,” works 
as a pastiche of an Alan Silvestri 
action cue from the mid-’80s (yes, 
we're talking Delta force). Much of 
the shock value comes from layering 
walls of digital noise together and 


piercing them with the occasional 
melodic fragment, and while these 
electronic textures may not be to ali 
tastes, there’s a decent amount of 
mileage in the theme, a haunting mo- 
tif that anchors everything in place. 
Running a hefty 60 minutes, South- 
bound wears its welcome thin at 
times, but the score retains a scrap- 
py, low-fi charm. SSJ'- JS 



ARCANA 13 «» 

Danza Macabra 

Aural Music 

With Ghost winning a Grammy, retro 
horror-themed rock is booming, be 
it sludgy occult robe-riffers or gial- 
ft-crazed synth-hounds. Standing out 
like black candle wax on white shag 
carpet, Italy's Arcana 13 does things 
right by invoking - in both its press 
release and sound - the likes of Black 
Sabbath, Pentagram, Fulci’s The Be- 
yond and Argento’s Inferno. Featuring 
members of Mnemlc, Void of Sleep 
and Stoned Machine, these guys are 
as fuzzy as they are witchy, falling 
somewhere between Ghost (those 
haunting harmonies] and Kyuss (that 
chugging guitar), but completely 



INVERLQCH 

-Distance I Collapsed 

Relapse RECLwub 

This might only be its second release, but Aussie 
death-doom act Inverloch shows true form on 
Distance I Collapsed. The group has emerged 
as both a forward-looking entity and a iogical 
continuation of what went before, conjuring 
an intense sense of clamour that is as reliant on cloying, dread-imbued 
atmosphere as It is on hammerblow rifting. Two members performed in the 
genre-defining diSEMBOWELMENT back in the '90s, a band known for soul- 
smiting sorrow, cloacal murk and beleaguered brutality. This full-length builds 
on the 201 2 EP Dusk I Subside with aplomb, each track slipping and coiling 
like something slick and squamous rising up from the depths, balancing 
beauty and ugliness while wrapped in a production job that sounds like It was 
recorded in a haunted monastery. It's masterful, and already a firm contender 
for the year’s finest doom release. AD 
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5 ince their emergence in 2013, experimental rock outfit VoyagSr 
(pronounced “Voyager 3”) has become one of Rue Morgue's 
favourite bands. The Detroit group sounds like the bastard 
offspring of Goblin and John 
Carpenter, creating faux-soundtrack 
|l music propelled by analog synths, 

• metal guitar and drums. Their name 
is a clever nod to Carpenter's sci-fi 
classic Starman (2014 album Doom 
Fortress was even pressed on gold 
vinyl - another reference to the film). 

And a video featuring a black-gloved 
I killer for the giallo-inspired II Guanto 
I Nero from that album appeared 
^ shortly after its release. Reeentiy, 

" their music was featured in Toronto filmmaker Viviano Caldinelli's horror 
short Portal to Hell, the last work of Roddy Piper. This year sees VoyagSr 
back in the battle chamber with Are You Synthetic?, once again on 
Bellyache Records, featuring artwork by fellow faux horror soundtrack 
practitioner Slasher Dave. I caught up with VoyagSr mastermind Steve 
Green to discuss the new album. 

WHAT'S THE THEME OF THIS RELEASE? 

It’s sort of an epic concept record dealing with what we might find if we 
were able to travel into deep space. Different life forms and what they 
I would be like and what their possible motivations or reactions to us would 
» be. There would also be a space battle or two. 

I WHAT KIND OF EQUIPMENT DID YOU POLE OUT TO BUILD THIS ALBUM? 
Over the years, I have built a nice little arsenal of synthesizers. Some of the 
ones I used on Are You Synthetic? are a Moog MiniTaur, Roland Juno 106, 
Sequenbal Circuits SixTrak and even a real piano for one of the songs. My 
brother Aaron has a Gibson Flying V and SG all running through a Marshall 
’ Silver Jubilee. All these instruments went straight to two-inch tape. Just 
the same way we recorded Doom Fortress and our first EP, Victory in the 
Battle Chamber. 


WERE THERE ANY HORROR AND SCI-FI SOUNDTRACKS THAT INFORMED 
THIS RECORD? 

Nothing specific, which is to say that on any given day I’m sure we all 
have some of our favourite films either running through our head or on our 
“must watch again soon" list. Are You Synthetic? tiet'mMy has the spirit 
of both sci-fi and horror. 

WITH THE GROWING INTEREST IN SOUNDTRACK MUSIC AND VINYL 
COLLECTING. HAS THERE BEEN GROWING INTEREST i" V0YAG3R? 

I would definitely say yes. What we’re doing and how we record to tape 
really seems to lend itself to vinyl. It also helped that I scored Portal to Hell 
and licensed two VoyagSr songs to the score. That brought more attention 
to what we’re doing on an international level. ... While we are reminiscent 
of ’70s and ’80s sci-fi and homor scores, I think Are You Synthetic? goes 
beyond that. There are some progressive rock elements mixed in to really 
give it variance and range. 

AARON VON LUPTON 


fright flick obsessed. So much that 
not only does Dama Macabra have 
a tist-pumping cover of Goblin's 
"Suspiria," the group tracked down 
legendary Italian poster artist Enzo 
Sciotti {The Beyond, Phenomena, 
Evil Dead, among many others) to 
create that amazing album cover. 
This one feels so much like the 
soundtrack to classic glallo, It hurts 
like... a blade in the dark. Arcana 
13 even released a limited version 
of the album in a black music box. 
Horror cred: unlocked. SSSS DA 



THE BIG BAD 

See You In the Shadows 

No Sup Records 

On heavy 180-gram vinyl with fan- 
tastic cover art referencing every- 
one’s favourite lycanthrope-wary 
pub, The Slaughtered Lamb, this 
reissue of 2013’s See You In the 
Shadows Is an eye-pleasing col- 
lectible slab of ghoul rock from The 
Big Bad. As for the record’s content, 
songs about werewolves (“Luna 
Rage"), Nightbreed (“Cabal") and 
Fright Night ("Fright Night, " natch), 
aren't breaking any new conceptual 
ground- However, with a bouncy, 
melodic sound that owes slightly 
more to 7 Seconds than the Misfits, 
the album Is an Infectious earworm 
that will wriggle Its way into your 
brain and onto your turntabie for nu- 
merous iistens. Besides, any record 
that ends with a ballad channelling 
late-’70s Alice Cooper soft rock fil- 
tered through a vibe reminiscent of 
a spooked-out "Every Rose Has Is 
Thorn" is worth is weight in silver 
bullets. JES 



CASKET ROBBERY 

Evolution of Evil 

Mortal Music 

Some albums seem to end almost 
as soon as you've pressed play. 


so captivating you wonder where 
the time went Others achieve the 
same time-lapse effect by barely 
registering In your consciousness 
at all. Unfortunately, Evolution of 
Evil Is definitely the latter. Wiscon- 
sin’s Casket Robbery plays death 
metal that’s a little bit brutal, a lit- 
tle bit melpdic and a whole lot like 
every opening band you’ve patiently 
waited through until the headliner 
came onstage. Songs such as "Pray 
For Death" and “The Asylum" are 
as undisb'nguished as their titles. 
That said, how has nobody written 
a song titled "Blood Bathory" before 
now? if you’ve worn out your Canni- 
bal Corpse and Arch Enemy collec- 
tions, this may tide you over unt'l a 
new release, just don’t be surprised 
if you forget it entirely. M GT 



CHURCH OF MISERY 

And Then There Were None 

Rise Above 

Church Of Misery bassist Tatsu 
MikamI probably deserves a gold 
star tor persistence. Not many 
folks would have the balls to sol- 
dier on once the rest of their band 
had muttered a collective “fuck it!" 
Instead, MIkamI recruited a whole 
new set of players - inoluding Scott 
Carlson of legendary grindcore act 
Repulsion - for yet another dose of 
retro, murder-obsessed doom met- 
al. Sabbath, Saint Vitus and Penta- 
gram serve as key touchstones, as 
the low-slung riffs flow freely like 
blood from a severed jugular while 
the band documents a smorgasbord 
of gory misdeeds. Subjects range 
from 19th-centurv Kansan ghouls 
the Bloody Benders to serial euth- 
anlzer Harold Shipman, and wlh 
each song as catchy as it Is sav- 
age, you’re sure to be dazedly nod- 
ding your head to Carlson's roared 
“I'll hang you high and drain your 
blood!" before you even know his 
black-gloved hands are tight around 
your quivering throat, m AD 
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JOHN CARPENTER FANS REJOICE AS THE HORROR ICON DROPS A FOLLOW UP TO 2015’S 
ACCLAIMED LOST THEMES ALBUM AND TAKES HIS SYNTH SPOOKSHOW OUT ON TOUR 



W ITH MASTERWORKS SUCH AS HALLOWEEN. 

THE FOG AND THE THING BENEATH HIS 
NAME. IT'S NO SURPRISE THAT JOHN 
CARPENTER OCCUPIES A POSITION OF 
SOVEREIGNTY IN HORROR CINEMA. Until the day a movie 
camera once again rolls on one o1 the filmmaker's sets, his legions of fans 
must make do with the not inconsiderable gift of the man’s music. 

His lafesf, Lost Themes II {ouinm from Sacred Bones), is a follow-up to 
his 201 5 debut Lost Themes and marks the second collaboration between 
Carpenter, his son Cody Carpenter and godson Daniel Davies (son of fabled 
Kinks guitarist Dave Davies). A musical sequel. It packs In more of the same 
darkly layered synths and pulsing drums of its predecessor - a hallmark of 
the director/composer’s highly influenfal minimalist sound - but this time 
appends additional electric and acoustic guitars to enrich the electronica. 

"Lost Themes II Is a continuation of Lost Themes in that the music is 
once again designed to accompany the movies in your head,” explains the 
68-year-old legend. "There are a couple of tunes on 
this album that are similar to the previous record, 
but there's also some stuff that is a lot different. For 
example, we have a blues track In there called 'Dark 
Blues’ and some other stuff where we've tried to be 
a little more expansive and experimental. Another 
thing that’s different about this one is the actual 
process of recording. We each brought in sketches 
as before, but we worked more closely together in 
orderto build upon the musical ideas and flesh them 
out. It worked out great and I couldn’t be happier 
with the results.” 

Although recorded in six months. Carpenter in- 
sists that Lost Themes //would have been finished 
more expediently had health Issues not Intervened. 

Forced to reassess his lifestyle after a stretch in the hospital (“I’ve not had a 
cigarette in over a year,” he announces with justifiable pride), the filmmaker 
tapped hidden reservoirs of creative energy as he convalesced. Equally, the 
new album provided him with another welcome opportunity to work with his 
family and explore a creative outlet that - unlike making Hollywood movies 
- was devoid of interference. 


“Music is the purest art form because it gives you the freedom to cre- 
ate something that's a more truthful reflection of your ideas and feelings,” 
he asserts. “Although cinema has always been my first love, the movie 
business is set up in such a way that you have to overcome various ob- 
stacles in order to forge a personal vision on the screen: whiny actors, evil 
studio heads, bad weather, a lack of time and money, the fact there’s no 
beer available on location. You can experience all kinds ot compromise 
and pressure when dealing with these problems, and those things pollute 
the filmmaking process for me. But making music is so much fun because 
there are no pressures. I mean, what’s going to happen to you? Absolutely 
nothing!” 

Buoyed by the critical acclaim heaped on Lost Themes, as well as its 
commercial success (the album ranks amongst the biggest sellers in the 
eight-year history of the Sacred Bones label). Carpenter hopes a similar 
reception awaits his sophomore effort. However, he doesn’t count on it. 

“I discovered long ago that when you’re doing something even remote- 
ly creative - whether it’s making movies, mak- 
ing music or making lunch - you can’t predict or 
second-guess what people’s reactions to it wilt 
ultimately be. If we could somehow unlock the 
mysteries of the mass audience, and create works 
that were accessible to everyone, we’d all be mil- 
lionaires! Of course, the reality is quite different.” 

Strangely reticent about the possibility of a Lost 
TTiemes III appearing anytime soon (“Maybe, if 
you’re nice,” he purrs coyly). Carpenter’s mind is 
presently occupied with thoughts of his forthcom- 
ing tour. Commencing with a festival date in Bar- 
celona, Spain, on June 2, and culminating with an 
appearance in London on Halloween night, a string 
of new dates has recently been added including his 
first-ever live performances in the US. This has been enough to give the 
man who has terrified millions a few sleepless nights of his own. 

“The prospect of my taking the stage and playing live before an audience 
fills me with a profound Oread,” admits Carpenter, exhaling loudly. “I’m 
terrified - absolutely terrified - but I’ll get over it. I guess this is merely 
payback for all the years I’ve spent scaring the shit out of everyone else!”® 





NOW PLAYINO RESIDENT EVIL ORIGINS COEEECTIDN. EATERS OF FEAR 




RESIDENT EVIL: 

ORIGINS COILECTIGN 

I PS4, Xbox One 
• Capcom 




For gamers who grew up in the late 
'80s anP early '90s, Capcom's Resident 


£W/ for the original PlayStation was the I \ ''I,- 

firsttasteofrealhorrorgamirg. Sure, you ' ' ' 

might have felt tension trying to clear a level of Contra or fac- 
ing off against that final Dracula In Castlevania, but a game that 
would make you shiver and sweat like you were starring in a hor- 
ror movie? That didnl happen until Resident Evil was unleashed. 

Set In a large mansion on the outskirts of Raccoon Crty, the 
original 1996 survival horror game put you In the shoes of Chris 

Redfleld and Jill Valentine, two S.T.A.R.S. agents sent to investi- are sent to Investigate a rash of cannibalistic 
gate the dlsappearanceof their team mates. Combing through the murders outside Racoon City, alongside the 
mansion, the duo encounters various puzzles to be solved and original game. 

zombies and monsters of all sorts In need of killing. The souped-up graphics for next genera- 

That first Resident Evil game was an Instant classic and was tion consoles look absolutely solid for both tl- 
followed by a slew of sequels across multiple platforms, as well ties. While they are neither as sharp norprls- 
as a prequel, comic books and a successful run of movies. The b'ne as a game specifically designed for the 
latest iteration ofthe franchise comes in the form o1 Resident Evil: PS4 or Xbox One, they’ve been significantly 
Origins Collection, which compiles the previously released HD upgraded from their inibal versions. On the 
version ofthe prequel. Resident Evil 0, in which S.T.A.R.S. agents downside, thfe voice work remains somewhat 
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uninspired, though some would argue that's 
a hallmark of the series. And while the gen- 
uine scares and tension contained In both 
games have not dulled with age, the load 
times you encounter when opening a door to 
get from room to room should have been left 
in the 1990s. 

Overall, for old school fans or new recruits 
to the world of survival horror. Resident Evil: 
Origins Collection Is a welcome return to a 
genre-defining world that still delivers a good 
freak out or ten. 

ANDY BURNS 




I PD| painful. Just ask Van 

* jjg murder. Just ask 

Caravaggio. Art can be torturous, 
frightening, all consuming and confusing. For all of those, look 
no turtherthan Layers of Fear. Developed by Bloober Team, best 
known for the arena game Brawl. Layers of Fear puts you in the 
shoes of a painter looking to complete a masterpiece. Your game 
canvas, explored in the first person. Is a large mansion full of 
rooms, walls and corridors that shift and morph as you make your 
way through them; it's a bit of a mushroom trip, with moments 
that are disorienting and psyohedelic, such as when the images 
in a painting change or sudden loud voloes emanate from a box. 
These moments are when Layers of Fear is at its best, giving the 
gamer a sense of disquiet and discomfort in a unique environ- 
ment. 

As you navigate through the abode, you must solve a variety 
of puzzles, which in turn unlock more rooms and slowly allow 


you to reveal the work you’ve done on your 
masterpiece thus far. As a story- and explo- 
ration-driven game, there’s no combat, not 
even an opportunity to stomp the rats you 
hear scurrying past your feet. 

Novice horror gamers will definitely feel 
chills while playing Layers of Fear, but hard- 
core players may tire of the its reliance on 
relentless jump scares, many of which are 
telegraphed, robbing them of their effec- 
tiveness. The tropes at play here - creaking 
floors, blowing wind, unseen crying - are so 
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obvious that you’ll be anticipating the next 
one before eventually becoming numb to the 
whole endeavour. Throw In a play-through 
time of three to four hours, and those who 
live and breathe the genre will likely wish 
they'd spent their dollars on a more chal- 
lenging b'tle. 

For a relatively brief horror head trip. Lay- 
ers of Fear offers enough scares for casual 
gamers looking to put on a smock and grab 
some virtual paintbrushes. Experts expecting 
a Picasso or Rembrandt, however, will want 
to pracCce their art elsewhere. 

ANDY BURNS 








RUE MORGUE MAGAZINE'S PREMIERE 
RELEASE IN THE RU'* MDP.GL RIPPERS 
LINE IS NONE OTHER THAN LEGENDARY 
HORROR ICON VIN^'NI prig; ! 


THIS 7-INCH-TALL FIGURE IS ' TO ISOD NUMBERED 
UNITS AND DEPICTS THE LATE ICON IN A CLASSIC POSE, 
WITH A SKELETON IN HAND. 


MADE OF SPACE-AGE POLYRESIN AND 
SCULmO WITH FRIGHTENING 
ACCURACY RIEHT DOWN TO THE FINE 
FACIAL OnAllS. THE VINCENT PRICE 
RUE MORGUE RIPPER WILL GO FAST! 
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THE STEPFORD WIVES 


1 - 197 ^ 
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A New Novel by the Author of Roxemory's Rah 


''T hey never slop, these Stepford wives/They work like robots all 
I their lives.” It's no wonder that in our gadget-obsessed age, 
I' when the Internet is rife with civil rights advocacy, Ira Levin’s 
A novel about technology geeks replacing their wives with dutiful 
robots has endured as long as it has. Published five years after the massive 
success of Levin’s Rosemary's Baby, the feminist satire became a huge 
bestseller, resulting in the word “Step- 
ford" joining the popular lexicon, connect- 
ing the novel’s titular robot wives with the 
idea of complacency and submissiveness 
to one's spouse, not to mention giving a 
name to clean-treaks everywhere. 

The story revolves around Joanna Eber- 
hart, who has just moved to the suburb 
of Stepford, Connecticut, with her fam- 
ily. She’s having trouble adjusting, as 
the women in town only seem interested 
in housework and being dutiful to their 
husbands, who spend most nights at the 
mysterious Men’s Association. Fed up 
with her neighbours' subservience, Jo- 
anna soon finds Bobbie Markowe, who 
prides herself on her messy kitchen, and 
Charmaine Whimperis, who shares Joan- 
na’s interest in tennis. But soon, Char- 
maine digs up her tennis court to put in a 
putting green for her husband, and turns 
Bobbie’s kitchen spotless overnight and 
she can’t hang out with Joanna because 
she has too much laundry. Joanna soon 
learns the truth: the Steptord husbands 
are murdering their wives and replacing 
them with robots. 

The concept seems to be developed 
trom Jack Finney’s 1955 novel The Body 
Snatchers, with themes of replacement 
and conformity at ite core. However, The 
Stepford M//ves updates this concept, making the threat not aliens from 
space (a.k.a. metaphorically less about the Cold War) but rather your own 
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slowly, exploring the world of Stepford in detail, which makes the absurd 
premise much more believable than one would think possible. 

The Stepford Wives made a big splash in pop culture, particularly in 
cinema. The book has been adapted into two film versions, one in 1975 
with Katherine Ross, which went the complete horror route, and an all-star 
remake in 2004 starring Nicole Kidman, which plays the concept for come- 
dy. (In addition, three made-for-television 
sequels were produced.) The book had 
both these elements, answering disturb- 
ing scenes - such as when Joanna dis- 
covers the sudden change in her friends 
- with lighter ones, including a famous 
masturbation sequence that seemingly 
leads to the “Stepford” decision being 
made. Neither film was able to achieve 
that balance. 

The legacy of Levin’s novel can also be 
seen in such films as The Rocky Horror 
Picture Shoiv(making a man for sex), and 
Edward Scissorhands (an automaton try- 
ing to integrate into suburban society). Its 
idea of evil lurking within bland suburbia 
is also reflected In horror comedies such 
as Fright Night (1985) and The 'Burbs 


The novel asks: are we supposed to believe that these husbands would 
actually prefer being married to a cold, hard, mechanical mechanism 
as opposed to a flesh and blood human being? What makes it so ter- 


rifying is the answer is yes. The novel concludes that there are men 
who think the world would be better without women at all, with 




. only technology to serve them. Levin builds to this ending 


More interestingly, the novel paved 
the way tor more feminist narratives in 
the horror genre. Carrie, both the novel 
(1974) and film (1976), is a story where 
almost all the major characters are wom- 
en and deals primarily with female Is- 
sues, such as menstruation and mother- 
hood. The same can be seen In the 2013 
remake and the werewolf movie Ginger 
Snaps (2000), where the werewolf myth 
correlates to female puberty. Not to men- 
tion, these films are set In a sinister small 
town and in suburbia, respectively - spaces that are known for their more 
traditional family structures. All of these works feature women subjected to 
the horror of being suppressed and isolated by society. 

While The Stepford Wives might not be as remembered as Rosemary's 
Baby, it has more to say about marriage and misogyny, not to mention 
suburbia, consumerism and society in general, which is to say that 
it does more than the average horror story: it challenges as much ; 
as it frightens. 

BRETT MCNEILL 
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